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HIGH ON HUASCARAN 


he sun beats down heavily from a 

deep blue July sky. In the market 

square, stout Indian women with 
blankets folded on top of their heads sit 
drowsily behind piles of scanty produce, 
while young children peddling candy and 
cigarettes stretch out in cool doorways. The 
small town of Yungay, nestled in the heart of 
the Peruvian Andes, is in its midday lull. 

After many months of travel, I have ad- 
justed well to this slower pace of life. I walk 
across the square and sit down in the shade 
ona mud brick wall. Next to me, an old man 
with a withered face sips pieces of grated ice 
soaked in bright green syrup. A few yards 
away, the shika shika woman tends her next 
customer from behind a rickety wooden 
table. Her swift hand slides the grater back 
and forth with a grinding scrape - shika shika 
... Shika shika . . . She fills the glass with 
shredded ice and pours on the colorful fla- 
voring. The old man - lost in his thoughts - 
gazes up at the towering mountain, and un- 
expectedly speaks: 

“Pure ice. Nothing artificial about it. The 
ice man brings it straight down from 
Huascarén.” 

The triple syllables Huas-ca-ran, pro- 
nounced with the rough rhythmical accent of 
the Sierra people, roll out with a mythical 
resonance. I raise my eyes towards the 
mountain with its vast ice fields. 

“Why do they call it Huascaran?” I ask. 

“Because, Sefiorita,” he answers categor- 
ically, “it is the tallest mountain in Peru.” 

‘This answer doesn’t make sense at all. I 
am about to point out his lack of logic but 
check myself. Perhaps there is no logic. 
Haven't I already been told before that 
Huascarén is called Huascarén because 
that’s its name? 

Above the village, patches of green euca- 
lyptus trees dot the golden wheat fields. 
Huge boulders - tragic reminders of the 
1970 earthquake - lie strewn across the 


“I'd begun to adopt some of their ways” 


by Doris Walter 


fields. Above, the dome-shaped peaks daz- 
zle against the dark blue sky. Suddenly I 
know what I have to do. Huascarén’s maj- 
esty deserves more than just a distant glance 
of admiration. I decide to challenge this 
mountain. 

For over a year, I've been traveling alone 
through the Andes, getting to know the local 
Indians and learning their customs. I have 
grown particularly fond of the Quechua In- 
dians who live in these valleys. They have 
always welcomed me in a cheerful and 
friendly way. I’ve taken to strolling noncha- 
lantly down the street, proudly wearing the 
traditional wide-brimmed felt hat with a 
handsome broad blue ribbon. I have bar- 
tered my Gore-Tex pants for homespun cot- 
ton trousers—now well-worn and faded, 
with holes in the seat. The women break into 


fits of shrill laughter as I go by, and shout 
mischievously: “Le ha picado el pajaro!” 
(The bird has pecked at her bottom.) 


T’ve never gotten used to the custom of 
wearing ten or twelve flowing skirts layered 
one on top of the other in a voluminous 
swirl. The potato-shaped look emphasizing 
the wide hips so appealing to the women 
here just doesn’t suit my slender gringa sil- 
houette. However, I’ve started wearing the 
Higila - a multipurpose cloth in rainbow col- 
Ors that can used as a shawl, parasol, shop- 
ping bag, or baby carrier. 


The bird has pecked at 
her bottom 


My appearance attracts curious stares 
and amused smiles. One day as I was going 
through the market, a group of women 
blurted out with excitement: 

“Pareces virgencita.” (You look like a 
virgin.) 
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I stopped dead in my 
tracks and turned around. 
Noticing my astonishment, 
they told me that I bore a 
strange resemblance to the 
Virgen de las Mercedes who 
like me is tall, thin, and light- 
complexioned. They has- 
tened to add that the Virgin 
produces miracles at will. 
How could I possibly not 
know of her? 

In remote Indian villages, 
the women sometimes ask 
me a thousand questions— 
once they've overcome their 
initial shyness. What most 
intrigues them is the fact 
that I travel alone. 

“Que valiente! How 
brave of you. We wouldn't 
even dare go by ourselves to 
the neighboring village.” 

One of the women will 
usually give me a nudge with 
her elbow and suggest with a 
knowing smile: 

“Why don’t you stay? I have three broth- 
Briones 
My experiences with the local Indians 
have somewhat changed my European way 
of thinking. I feel more able to undertake the 
preparations for climbing Huascardn. 

T’ve chosen Abel to be my guide—a short 
clever man with a round face full of smiles. 
We've arranged all the details for the Big 
Expedition and are going over the list of 
supplies: one sack of potatoes, one bag of 
toasted corn, a bunch of red hot chili pep- 
pers .. . Happily I've managed to exchange 
my reserve of freeze-dried food packets for 
this more wholesome and fresh produce. 
Suddenly I notice what's missing. 

“Oh dear,” I sigh, “I’ve run out of sun- 
screen.” 


CORDILLERA BLANCA 
Huascadn 


_D Wolter 1942, 


“No problem” says Abel, gesturing to- 
ward a squawking hen in the yard. “Chicken 
fat will do.” 

Material things dealt with, one concern 
remains: a persistent pain in my right knee. 

“Nothing to worry about,” Abel im- 
mediately reassures me. He has picked up a 
few tricks from his grandmother, who prac- 
ticed the art of curing in her spare time. He 
knows a special massage using snake oil. 

“Fine,” I tell him, “When do we start?” 

“First,” he replies, “we must look for a 
snake in a chocho pea patch.” (The chocho 
is a flat round Andean pea.) 

There is no time to lose. Armed with a 
hoe and a shovel, we make plans to set out 
on the capture mission this very afternoon. 
Indeed Abel's idea seems definitely worth 


trying: it has the double ad- 
vantage of being quick, and 
cheaper than the profes- 
sional healer I had consulted 
the week before. This 
curandero had been de- 
manding considerable sums 
of money for a series of mid- 
night rituals, requiring all 
kinds of strange parapherna- 
lia, These included a sample 
of my undergarments, and 
would enable him to lure and 
catch my knee spirit which 
had apparently wandered off 
somewhere into the hills. 

Tn the midst of all this, we 
get wind of a disconcerting 
rumor that a snowbridge 
over a nasty crevasse in the 
middle of the climbing route 
has collapsed, making it 
“close to impassable.” Unde- 
terred, Abel sets out to con- 
Struct an ingenious ladder, 
just in case we need one. To 
take advantage of the pre- 
vailing favorable weather, we schedule our 
departure to coincide precisely with the 
“change of the moon”. We can delay no 
longer. Tomorrow we're off. 

The road ends in Musho - a one-street 
village with white-washed adobe houses and 
a blue green church. Abel’s friend Julio - a 
tall lanky Indian well-known in the area for 
his ample repertoire of cuentos colorados 
(bawdy jokes) - is waiting for us in the glori- 
ous morning sunshine. He will be the third 
member of our team. 

As we descend from the pickup with 
bulging sacks of food and gear, the neigh- 
bors emerge from their houses to get a bet- 
ter look at the sefiorita gringa. 

“Alone?” 

“How old are you?” 
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“Why aren’t you married?” 

“Why do you want to freeeezze on that 
mountain?” 

We down a warm plate of cowfoot soup 
prepared by Julio's mother, and are ready to 
go. Julio is quite a sight. We burst out laugh- 
ing: the ladder attached to his pack juts awk- 
wardly skywards; a small bucket of straw- 
berry jam dangles over his arm. Abel, as 
leader of the group, has been nominated 
“Bearer of the Expedition’s One-and-Only 
Pocket Knife” and “Custodian of the Bottle 
of Cristal Beer” which will NOT, UNDER 
ANY CIRCUMSTANCES be opened be- 
fore the summit. We are indeed an expedi- 
tion of meager resources. 


19 
.is it also true that 


gringos with bad eyes 
come all the way to Peru 
to steal the eyes of our 
children and put them in 
place of their own?” 


Two hours later, in the middle of euca- 
lyptus woods at a spot called Pitsqa Qaga 
(five rocks), Julio—who has been lagging 
behind—shricks for help. He is gesturing 
wildly. His hand is drenched in blood. Fast as 
a puma, Abel pounces to the rescue. With a 
sigh of relief we discover that the “blood” is 
only strawberry jam: the bucket is leaking. 


Later in the afternoon, while perspiring 
under the fierce sun, we come to a shady 
grove of quenoales. The paper-thin bark, in 
shades of gold and copper, is peeling off. 
Suddenly Abel points to a clump of purple 
lupine bushes. 

“Look!” he exclaims. “Wild chochos.” 

And sure enough, among the wilted flow- 
ers, I clearly recognize the young and tender 
pea pods. 

“Nuestros abuelitos Incas” (our little 
Inca grand-parents) “gathered these in the 
days of Jesus Christ,” he explains. 

Shall I plunge into a speech about the 
chronology of these historical events? And if 
so, how can I avoid upsetting my friends’ 
feelings? While I am pondering this, the trail 
crosses a rushing stream and zigzags into 
Base Camp. 

‘The sun disappears over the crests of the 
mountains. The cold bites. Huddled around 
a crackling fire, we sink our teeth into a 
potato and jelly sandwich - an Inca specialty 
perhaps. I ask Julio about the first time he 
climbed Huascardn. 

“That was many years ago,” he begins, 
twisting his face into a clownish grin. “I was 
after the gold.” 

Many villagers still firmly believe that 
there is gold on top of the mountain. Some 
talk of blazing bricks that blind the eye, while 
others whisper about golden bells or mur- 
mur mysterious stories of a lake with waters 
of a milky orange hue. In the minds of the 
people, only fabulous wealth can explain the 
constant flow of foreigners up and down the 
mountain. And only greed can justify the 
lengths they go to obtain it: too many 
corpses have already been removed from 
the treacherous slopes of Huascarén. 

“And did you find the gold?” Task, totally 
enthralled by these revelations. 

“That's another story,” he says, “a story 
of bitter disillusionment. More than the 
gold, what I really wanted was to speak with 


God. Surely, I thought, I would find him 
seated up there, for is he not the King of the 
Sky? In those days, of course, I had no 
equipment at all. Just imagine! I scrambled 
up the icy slopes in my everyday clothes—a 
shirt and a sweater; and in my ordinary 
shoes. Que locura! Downright foolishness . . 
Inearly froze to death. Several times... And 
then, near the summit, the raging winds 
whirled me off my feet and spun me in the 


cr 
QUECHUA SNoWCones| 


Hare. 199) 


air. My heart stopped beating. I would dic, 
surely. But first I had to speak with God. So 
by some heavenly miracle I pressed on. I 
reached the summit. And just imagine . . . 
what did I find? Nothing. Nothing but the 
naked truth: that there was no God. No 
Gold. Nothing.” 

The next day we climb onto the glacier in 
a blinding bright landscape of snow, and set- 
Ue in at Camp One. The following morning, 
we continue upwards, picking our way below 
a blue labyrinth of ominously overhanging 
ice pinnacles to reach Camp Two close to 
6,000 meters. The weather turns sour. An 
antarctic breeze stings the bones and forces 
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us to spend a freezing 24 hours inside the 
tent. I feel light-headed and slightly queasy. 
Julio has been cracking his famous jokes all 
afternoon. Now he suddenly turns somber. 

“Tell me, is it true that gringos feel no 
sorrow, that they don’t understand the 
meaning of pain and suffering within the 
heart?” 

Istare at him wide-eyed. 

“You see,” he continues, “they’ve 
dragged many dead men through my vil- 
lage—the victims of Huascaran—yet I've 
never seen a single gringo cry. They just 
throw the body to one side and carry on 
laughing, ‘Ha, ha, ha,’ as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Do the white people know how to 
cry?” 

And now it’s Abel's turn: “Tell me, is it 
also true that gringos with bad eyes come all 
the way to Peru to steal the eyes of our 
children and put them in place of their 
own?” 

This is getting tougher and tougher to 
handle. The greedy, gold-hungry gringo is 
growing into an inhuman, eye-snatching 
fiend. Thank God 
they haven’t noticed 
my contact lenses. 
Where might that 
lead, I wonder? 

On the fifth morn- 
ing, the sky ablaze 
with stars, we strike 
out for the final at- 
tack. The ladder 
proves indispensable, 
and Abel beams. with 
pride as we step across 
the icy chasm. To fi 
keep my mind off my 
feet on the final as- 
cent, I invent new 
games and = un- 
deciphered riddles. I 
stumble along to the 
magic number: 
“6655—The Gateway 
to the Sky.” 


Marriage proposals 


Atop the peak, a tear rolls down my 
cheek; I think of home: nobody, nobody any- 
where knows where I am. My two friends are 
prancing around like goats, singing madly at 
the tops of their voices, It’s time to celebrate. 
Abel flicks the bottle cap off with his thumb, 
sending Cristal beer shooting into the air like 
a rocket. Nothing to drink. Oh well... I'm 
already drunk on the thin air. I take one last 
long look around me. No, I don’t see the 
slightest glint of gold—nor a single valuable 
object left behind by some absent-minded 
gringo. 


if] 
.. lOO many corpses 


have already been 
removed from the 
treacherous slopes of 
Huascaran.” 


During the ascent we hadn't met a soul. 


Perhaps the cholera epidemic had deterred 
even the hardiest travelers from coming to 
Peru. I had chosen the perfect moment to 
climb the mountain. From time to time, 
news of barbarous executions here and there 
in the villages or on the open road did reach 
me, but I hadn’t aroused the interest of the 
Shining Path—nor for that matter of any of 
the other guerrilla groups or bandits that 
roam the country. In this warm and friendly 
atmosphere, with the security of having 
planted my own chocho peas, I know that I 
am well-established and will be ready to scale 
many mountains more. 

On the way down between Camps Two 
and One, we spot a group of seven gringos 
going up. How irritating! The cholera effect 
seems to be wearing off already. And look at 
those flashy outfits—not to mention the por- 
ters following behind . . . A..well-equipped 
expedition! I thrust my nose upwards and 
begin to wiggle my nostrils. I know the scent. 
“Compatriots,” I declare to my banter-lov- 
ing friends. “How much do you want to bet 
that they're French?” 
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The ingenious ladder. 
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And sure enough, when we meet up, the 
leader introduces himself as “Charles Atan, 
C.G.C.” (Compagnie des Guides de Cham- 
onix—which, as everybody in the mountain- 
eering world knows, is another way of saying 
“Tam the Best.”) 

I return his greeting: “Doris Walter, 
A.T.C.” (which, as nobody knows, is the An- 
dean Tramp Club.) 

“Well. Do you mean to say that you’ve 
come here all by yourself with those two 
Indians?” He glances around suspiciously at 
my bedraggied team. “Ah. And how's the 
route up there? Any problems?” 

“No. No problems.” I do, however, men- 
tion the crevasse. 

“Eh bien. Does that mean that we're 
going to have to do a little bit of exercising?” 
he asks—waving his ice ax in a mocking man- 
ner and peering disdainfully at the holes in 
my trousers, 

“Probably just a little bit more than you 
think,” I say sharply. 

“Well then,” he snaps back. “How did 
you get across?” 

“My Indians,” I retort, “who are not as 
feather-brained as you might happen to 
think, had everything most carefully 
planned.” 

At that moment, Charles Atan catches 
sight of the ladder and his face goes pale. Oh 
dear, I whisper to myself, it looks as though 
I've trodden upon his inflated male ego. To 
loosen him up, I give him a friendly tap on 
the shoulder. To no avail. He tightens his 
jaw, glares at me, and briskly shouts orders 
for the group to move on. What a pity. 
There’s no telling what hurt pride can do to 
aman. 

Plodding downhill through the soft snow, 
I give my Quechua friends the gist of the 
conversation. They are not the least bit sur- 
prised. 

“Es normal.” Abel shrugs his shoulders. 
“Gringos are arrogant.” 

Treadily admit that there is some truth in 
this, for I myself occasionally fly into terrible 
fits and tantrums. Ask Abel: he can tell you 
a few stories. 


“And liars,” adds Julio with a gleeful 
chuckle. “How many times have I heard 
them say: Sure, we made it to the top of this 
peak, or we climbed that mountain; and in 
reality they never did.” 

So you see, Charles Atan, you don’t have 
toworry. You're not alone out there. We all 
have much to learn. 

In Yungay, my wide-brimmed felt hat 


carefully poised on my head, I sit on the mud 
brick wall and wait for the old man to appear. 
Naturally, I have treated myself to a big glass 
of shika shika, pure ice from Huascardn, 

1 am also waiting for a clue, a tell-tale 
sign, that will lead me on to my next adven- 
ture. a 


The beer shoots up into the air like a rocket! 
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Explore Central America to your heart's content with... 


SAHSA's New $399 
Maya World Fare 


An unprecedented bargain in travel to Latin America, SAHSA Airlines' MAYA WORLD 
FARE allows you to fly from the U.S. to Central America and to visit no less than five 
exciting destinations --all for just $399 : 


Belize, for the Mayan ruins of Xunantunich, Altun-Ha, Lamanai, and for the country's pristine ecology, 
wildlife, beach resorts, hiking, water sports, jungle expeditions 


San Pedro Sula, for the Ruins of Copan, Lake Yojoa, the Caribbean Coast, Spanish Fort Omoa, 
banana plantations, mountains, waterfalls, native handicrafts 


Tegucigalpa, with its Spanish-colonial history and atmosphere, side trips to historic Comayagua and 
Santa Lucia, jungle trips to La Mosquitia 


Guatemala, for the Ruins of Tikal, Iximche, Quirigua, plus 17th-century Antigua, the Mayan world of 
Chichicastenango and Lake Atitlan; and much more 


Roatan, largest of the Bay Islands in the Western Caribbean with the best of snorkeling, diving, hiking, 
riding, natural beauty and Mayan sites 


The $399 fare is good from Miami, New 
Orleans or Houston; it is valid for 21 days and 
permits stopovers in any order provided no 
point is visited more than once and a minimum 


of three stopovers are made. Fare not valid SaH: [sy=| 


December 10-January 10. 7-day advance 


purchase-required. "We make flying a pleasure!" 


For further information and reservations, call your 


travel agent or SAHSA Airlines at 


800-327-1225 


RIO NAPO 
MISADVENTURE 


Male “tlyla boans” 


tree frog; source of a 
cenauile BY D. BRUCE MEANS 
sound along PART ONE 


Amazonian rivers 


29 July 1989 


¢ get up at 7:00 a.m., torture ourselves with chilly 

showers, then walk over a bridge to another part of 

Tena to stuff ourselves into a local bus for a paltry 
180 sucres ($.30) apiece. After bumping over a 
pot-holed dusty road for 3 hours, we arrive in Misahualli 
(mees-ah-hwa-L YEE), a squalid little village on the 
upper Rfo Napo. 

Our objective is to explore as much as possible of the 
Ecuadorian Amazon in 15 days. For the past month, my 
two sons, Harley (21) and Ryan (17) and I have led 
groups of natural history enthusiasts around the Galapa- 
gos Islands. Now we just want to let our hair down and 
be tourists ourselves for a while. Little do we know what 
we are in for. 


“,.. around the corner comes a loud 
“BAAA-OOOO-AHHH” 


The operators touted in the South American Hand- 
book usually demand $25 and up per day for any trip. 
Misahualli is one of the few jumping-off places into the 
Amazon rainforest that a tourist can reach easily, hence 


the presence of large numbers of North Americans and 
Europeans willing to pay top prices. One 10-day trip 1 
like goes downriver to Coca from Misahualli, by bus to 
Rfo Shiripuno, then by canoe down the Rfo Cononaco 
and back to Coca; but I'll be damned if I'll pay $1,500. 

check with the bamboo-fronted ETCA Tours office 
about a 10-day tour down the Napo and up the Rio 
Aquarico, but I get no definite price. Francisco, a skinny, 
unshaven man of about 40 years of age, sizes me up. His 
Spanish reeks of last night’s aguardiente as it sputters 
past a single long-rooted tooth, bespecked with brown 
cigarette tar, 

Later that afternoon Ryan and I stroll up to Restau- 
rant Dayuna for a beer, only to find Francisco and his. 
younger brother Fausto swilling the dog that bit them the 
night before. Fausto is deep in his cups and drones on 
and on, offering to take us down the Rfo Aquarico from 
Lago Agrio to Neuva Rocafuerte then up the Napo to 
Misahualli, No matter how forcefully I tell him we want 
to go down the Napo and up the Aguarico, he drunkenly 
insists on the reverse route. His asking price for 10 days 
is $1,000. When I gasp, he drops it to $500 for 13 days!! 
I secretly wonder how any agreement made with this 
drunk now will hold up when he sobers up—or if he even 
has a boat at all. He pressures us to sign a the contract 
immediately so we can all catch the “last bus” leaving for 
Lago Agrio at 6:30 p.m. I tell him we have to think it over. 

After a little while, I send Ryan to tell Fausto that the 
trip is unsatisfactory. Ryan returns with Francisco. 
Fausto has left town, but Francisco is willing to do the 
trip the way I want for $500 for 10 days. 

While we’re discussing his offer in the middle of the 
village square, around the corner comes a loud “BAAA- 
0000-AHHH” expelled from the throat of a long- 
haired character named Vagaro. Vagaro overheard our 
negotiations with Francisco and Fausto in the restaurant, 
and he volunteers to translate for me. 

Task Vagaro why all the hollering, “It’s a great way to 
introduce yourself when you get to a new place,” he says. 
“Imagine how much effort it takes to knock on 
everyone’s door and introduce yourself. People would 
resent the interruption. But after a couple days of holler- 
ing "BAAA-OOOO-AHHH" all over town, everybody 
knows you." 

Vagaro was born in Iceland, but speaks perfect mid- 
west-American English. He says he’s been traveling for 
25 years. 

We all go over to the Hotel Amazonas to negotiate 
with Francisco. After downing three pints of rum and 
hearing many scandalous stories from Vagaro, we reach 
a tentative agreement. 


12. SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


30 July 89 


In the morning Vagaro and I check out Francisco's 
gear, and find out in passing that he is not a licensed 
guide. He owns a shanty house and fixes outboard mo- 
tors in a little unpainted shop across the street. Three 
toddlers run around underfoot and his wife is pregnant. 
When we ask to see his camping equipment, he terror- 
izes his wife by dragging out all her plates, pots, and 
utensils and points to her gas cookstove. 


“T refuse to fork over a $20 
advance to pay his day’s bar bill!” 


Another half hour drags by. We meet Vincente, a 
barely literate drinking friend of Francisco who stands 
ready to type up a contract. After much palaver, we 
discover that Francisco’s boat isn’t even in Misahualli. 
He says it’s arriving this afternoon from downriver. We 
also find out that Francisco doesn’t even have a cedula, 
an Ecuadorian passport. That could give us big problems 
with the authorities. 

Vagaro and I wander around comparing Francisco's 
trip toa similar trip with other tour companies. Most 
quotes run $25 per person per day, for a minimum of six 
people or $1200-$1800 for the package. One operator, 
Jose, quotes us a bit less, but over a 7-day period and a 
shorter route. Discouraged, we spend the rest of a beau- 
tiful sunny Sunday afternoon at the beach. At 6:30 p.m. 


there is no sign of the promised boat. Francisco has not 
been seen since 2:00 p.m. 

With no boat lined up at a decent price, we now hear 
that there might be a gasoline strike. The locals are 
rushing to the gas station to buy up all the gasoline. We 
wonder if Francisco can get the 200-300 gallons of gas 
he’ll need for a 10-day trip. 

Finally, about 8:00 p.m., we meet Francisco on the 
street in front of the Hotel Amazonas. He is heavily 
boozed up on rum. A raucous conversation ends with his 
canceling our trip because I refuse to fork over a $20 
advance to pay his day’s bar bill. We leave him in the 
street. 

Later, Vagaro and I hit upon a rousing idea. Why not 
build a balsa raft and float downriver to the border town 
of Nueva Rocafuerte? By the time I turn in at 10:30 p.m., 
the idea is growing on me. 


“Why not build a balsa raft and float downriver?” 
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construction on the Rio 


31 July 1989 


While discussing our plans in the hotel cafe, Jill, a 
woman we met last night at the Hotel Amazonas, comes 
in followed by three policemen. She had left her camera 
there and when we went back for it, it was gone. Our 
chief suspect was an off-duty policemen who had been 
sitting nearby. 

After complaining to the head policeman all morning, 
Jill was invited to join him in a counter-accusation di- 
rected against my sons!! The cover-up is so outrageously 
obvious that Vagaro lights into them verbally, shouting 
at the top of his lungs. He gets them so confused and 
intimidated that they back out of the restaurant and 
disappear around the corner, but poor Jill never retrieves 
her camera. 


“,.. decide that we are accumulating too many 


enemies” 


Stopping the raft 
required pulling it 
to shore by stern 
line, 


We arrive at Francisco’s motor shop about 10 a.m. A 
stubble-faced, red-eyed Francisco is reticent. Is the boat 
in? No. But he assures us the boat will be in shortly and 
comes up with several ideas on how we can pass the 
morning. But just in case his son doesn’t show up, Fran- 
cisco produces the 26-year old boozy-breath Vincente, 
Jr., who leads us to an aluminum boat hidden in the 
weeds along the riverbank. He claims he can fix it up to 
transport us. This is the last straw. At that moment we 
decide to build a raft and float to Nueva Rocafuerte by 
ourselves. 

Word of our plans spreads like wildfire. Soon we are 
besieged by a swarm of local guides trying to horn in on 
our project and get paid for all sorts of unnecessary 
services. One fellow, Henry, is particularly bothersome. 
Amidst all the palaver, Vagaro hires a surly guy named 
Juan. We purchase two machetes and bolt. Up a small 
road along the Rfo Misahualli we spot a balsa tree in the 
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woods near a banana plantation along the river. We chop 
it down, and are cutting it into lengths when a guide 
named Pepe comes up to say we are cutting trees on his 
property without his permission. After prolonged nego- 
tiations, we agree to pay him 750 sucres ($1.30) per tree. 
Disgruntled, we walk further up the road to land that he 
says isn’t his property. When we begin cutting again, an 
old lady runs up hollering that we are taking her 
husband’s trees. Soon a campesino, her spouse, arrives 
and we eventually agree on a price per tree. 

From 2:00-4:30 p.m. we work our tails off, cutting 
balsa trees, slashing into the vines and dense under- 
growth, beating off the ants and wasps. Eventually we 
haul twenty 18-foot logs to the road. On the way back to 
town we meet the campesino again. He wants to be paid 
for his trees, and also for the two trees we cut on Pepe’s 
property. He claims to be Pepe’s landlord. I pay 500 
sucres ($.90) per tree, and we continue into town in foul 
humor. 

Over supper at the Hotel Amazonas we are joined by 
Juan, who wants his money. I give him $10 for halfa day’s 
work at $20 a day. Juan looks surprised, then disgusted. 
He refuses to take the money, demanding a full $20. 
After some heated argument, Vagaro gets Juan to admit 
that he has worked only half a day. Juan sullenly takes the 
money and leaves in a sour mood. Then Pepe shows up 
and demands payment for his trees. Vagaro says we have 
paid the campesino already. Pepe departs in disgust, only 
toreturn a few minutes later to argue some more. At this 
juncture I decide that we are accumulating too many 
enemies, and generating too much ill will. Moreover, we 
did agreed to pay Pepe, and now are on the verge of 
reneging. No matter who owns the land, I feel I must 
honor the deal I had made with Pepe. So I interrupt 
Vagaro and take Pepe for a walk to try to come to a 
gentleman’s agreement. 

Texplain to Pepe that we are sorry we cut trees on his 
property without permission, and that I want to be fair 
and honor our previous agreement. Pepe’s response to 
this is to say I owe him 1000 sucres per tree. When I point 
out that he is reneging on our agreed price of 750 sucres 
per tree, he won’t look me in the eye. “It isn’t just the 
money,” he says, “but the way in which the deal was 
made.” I get fed up with all the niggling and pay him 3000 
sucres ($5.00). Later Vagaro is peeved that I did this, but 
I feel I owe Pepe for trees we promised to pay for, even 
if I get gouged. 


“, .. we work our tails off” 


Club’s move East 
puts Ithaca on map. 
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1 August 1989 


After breakfast we look for a truck to haul our balsa 
logs. Immediately we run into trouble. The first couple 
of trucks are operated by Henry and Juan. Of course, 
these trucks are not for hire. Juan sneers that his truck 
would cost us $30. day. We then go intoa couple of local 
stores and finally hire a truck. Just after we close the deal, 
Harley sees Juan and Henry going into the store. The 
truck owner thereafter refuses to rent to us. 

Fortunately, I spot an out-of-town truck headed for 
the beach. Ryan and I talk the man into helping us for 
only 3000 sucres ($5). We ride jubilantly to the site up 
the Rfo Misahualli road, where another surprise awaits 
us, Standing in front of our logs are the campesino, his 
wife, and a kid about 14 years old, all waving machetes 
suggestively and demanding more money for their trees. 
We are infuriated. They've already been paid. After 10 
minutes of heated debate (we surmise that Juan has put 
them up to this), the kids and I grab logs and start to load 
them. We practically have to carry the Sefiora whosits on 
one log with her machete. Vagaro keeps telling them to 
move because they are breaking the contract whilst Har- 
ley, Ryan, and I gently herd them out of the way. Even- 
tually they storm off down the road toward town. We 
firmly expect to see them returning with the police. Wil- 
son, the truck driver, tells us they are ridiculous to charge 
us anything at all because the wood is worthless. He 
agrees they are trying to take advantage of us. 


“We firmly expect to see them 
returning with the police.” 


We bust our butts loading all the heavy balsa logs 
(some are at least a foot in diameter), then drop them off 
at the local garbage dump. It seems a good strategy not 
to transport them back through town past all the tour 
operators. We ride back to town, getting off a couple 
blocks from el centro, and walk to the hotel as unobtru- 
sively as we can. We now decide to keep as low a profile 
as possible. 

After lunch, Vagaro and I hop a local bus to Tena to 
buy large plastic garbage cans to store our dry goods in, 
a 2-burner propane stove with a tank of gas, knives, pots 
to cook in, food for 10 days, and other necessities. We 
have a great return ride to Misahualli on the rack atop 
the bus under a rosy sky, arriving at dark. 

At suppertime the fireworks really begin. We walk 
over to the Restaurant Cero. Sitting at a nearby table are 
Henry and Juan. This place seems to be their hangout. 
We are so hungry that we order a double portion of 
chicken. The normal order is a quarter chicken at 850 
sucres ($1.50). We order half a chicken each. When I get 


the bill, we are charged 2000 sucres ($3.50) for each 
entrée. I call the owner over to discuss it, beckoning him 
outside so he won’t be embarrassed in front of some 
gringo patrons just coming in. We go round and round. 
I complain that he’s charging us more than the price of 
two quarter chickens “What are you complaining 
about?” he replies. “You pay a lot more for half a 
chicken in the US.” Eventually he revises his price down 
to 1700 sucres per plate. We’re still arguing when a local 
youth comes up and whispers something in his ear. 
Whatever he said the owner now turns abusive and 
refusing all payment, yells we are cheap gringos and he 
doesn’t want to talk to me anymore. He storms back into 
the restaurant. 


“Seconds later he returns with a shotgun. We 


bolt like whipped dogs." 


Vagaro asks the young man what he told the restau- 
rant owner. At this he gets verbally aggressive. One of 
the youth’s friends is telling me that the youth had ad- 
vised the restaurant owner not to bargain with me when 
I hear Vargaro shout “Bruce, Bruce!” The youth is 
pushing Vagaro and slapping his face. He backs off when 
Tapproach and goes into a building, returning shortly. In 
the dimly lit street I notice something black in his right 
hand. With no warning 


Vagano, Icelandic 
American, prepares 
lunch 


the punk strikes out hit- 
ting Vagaro on the 
torso, then me across 
the upper chest. The 
weapon is a small-diam- 
eter chain which leaves a 
raised welt with small 
cuts as if crushed glass is 
embedded in it, I step jf 
out of range and pick up 
two small boulders and 
chase him back into the 
building, shouting and 
clacking the rocks to- 
gether. Seconds later he 
returns with a shotgun. 
We bolt like whipped 
dogs. 

Apparently the locals 
get the punk quieted 
down. We prudently re- j 
turn to our hotel. Isleep 
soundly and dream- } 
lessly, unaware that it jf 
rains all night. 
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2 August 1989 


In the morning both rivers are running high. I can 
hear the Rfo Misahualli roaring from the hotel. We down 
a heavy breakfast and race to the construction site. All 
day we labor like trolls, moving the heavy logs to where 
we can easily launch the raft into the river. The raft 
consists of 9 large logs about 5 meters long. These are 
each about a foot in diameter, so the raft is about 3 
meters wide. Three crosspieces hold the raft together. 
The nylon cord used to tie the logs together cuts through 
the skin of my fingers. 

At 9:00 a.m. the river is a raging torrent licking the 
bottom of our newborn creation. By 5:30 p.m. the water 
has dropped about 3 feet. We trudge back to the hotel 
dog-tired but smug. We take the precaution, however, of 
stacking logs on top of the raft in order to prevent sabo- 
tage. Someone with a pocket knife or machete could cut 
the ropes and undo our whole day’s work. 

Sitting on the Hotel veranda, I see the owner of 
Restaurant Cero approaching. He’s got the bill for last 
night’s meal. He begins in a desultory tone, complaining 
that I haven’t paid. I tell him that I fully intend to pay, but 
that I have not yet done so because 1) last night he told 
me not to pay; 2) we didn’t want to stir up more trouble 
last night; 3) he was closed this morning; and 4) we were 
out of town working all day. This bill is 7140 sucres, down 
from the 8340 he originally charged. When I try to dis- 
cuss the bill again, he becomes angry and stomps off 
shouting that he is going to get the police. Thinking the 
situation over, I decide not to let the matter get worse. I 


I feel lucky to be writing this. 


stuff some money into my shirt pocket and go to the 
grubby police station. The restaurant proprietor is sitting 
on the curb with the same “cop” who tried to shield his 
fellow officer by accusing Ryan and Harley of stealing 
Jill’s camera. I sit down and try get everyone to talk 
reasonably. The restaurant man starts in again about 
how gringos make tons of money and how “cheap” I am. 
Realizing that we are at an impasse, I give him the 7140 
sucres. All the while the police “chief” is standing next to 
me swatting something in his hand close to my head. On 
the way back to the hotel Harley informs me he was 
holding one of those stick guns that are fired by hitting 
the butt end. 

So ends another fun day with some of the people in 
the small town of Misahualli. 


3 August 1989 


T feel lucky to be writing this. Today we get up early, 
pack all our belongings, buy a few last-minute items, pay 
our hotel bill, then lug all our supplies to the raft site. We 
have no trouble sliding the raft into the water over the 
roller logs we placed under the raft. Concerned about 
Official interference, we want to get going as soon as 
possible. We quickly throw on an upper deck of logs on 
the raft and without tying them down, pile on our belong- 
ings, and push the raft out into the raging current of the 
Rio Misahualli. The river has fallen 5 feet from its high 
level of yesterday morning, exposing some treacherous 
large rocks. 

Almost at once we encounter gravel and cobbles that 
oblige us to get off and push. Once free, some serious 
whitewater sweeps the raft forcefully onto a large boul- 
der. We hear a loud “crack” as the main logs loosen. In 
fear that the raft is breaking up, we enter a racing flume 
of whitewater, but ride it out magnificently. Another 
threatening stretch of whitewater looms ahead near the 
confluence with the Rfo Napo. We enter it traveling fast 
and spinning. Again the bottom of the heavy raft slams 
into large boulders. There’s a second sound of cracking 
logs. The water is wild and furious, loud and roaring, 
whitecapped and racing. Our blood is up, my heart races 
wildly. Then we slip into fast moving but flat water. 

The gear is all ajumble. We reshuffle it and take 
stock. Two of the three crosspieces have snapped. As we 
ponder our situation, our raft floats rapidly past the 
bathing beach. A lot of people are waving. “Buena 
suerte!” they shout. We wave back smiling, but feel some 
anxiety over the unknown waters ahead. One man yells, 
“Watch out for the big curve below [some name I 
couldn’t hear].” I holler back, “How far down?” “Six 
hours.” he shouts. Soon we are gliding down the main 
thread of the channel. The town of Misahualli disappears 
behind the first bend. There are no boats in pursuit and 
we give out a hearty cheer and congratulate each other; 
our spirits soar. I jump into the cool Andean river water 
fora swim and then stretch out on the balsa logs to savor 
a great jungle river adventure ahead. 

Over the next couple of hours we shoot numerous 
easy rapids and the thrill is fantastic. Because the Napo 
is a braided stream, we soon learn how important it is to 
keep to the main channel. 

The raft gets beached every time we get diverted into 
asmaller channel and we have to strain and groan to free 
it, moving it down current a few inches at a time. 

The Napo river is beautiful and nearly clear from 
Tena and Misahualli downstream to Coca, running 
through what hydrologists would call its valley track. 
Flowing swiftly (at times faster than a man can run), it’s 
about 100 yards wide as it snakes its way back and forth 
between long ridges running out from the foothills of the 
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Andes. Most of the forest along this part of the Napo is 
terra firma forest that never gets flooded. We see few 
birds but many huts and clearings in the jungle alongside 
the river. Sometimes a large patch on a ridge has been 
cleared, but there’s still a lot of primary forest. 


“,.. our greatest dread becomes 
reality.” 


At 4:00 p.m., after floating down a pleasant quiet 
stretch, we approach one of the many long, low ridges 
that affect the flow of the Napo. Before we even see the 
rock wall, a roar catches our attention. Ahead the river 
smashes tumultuously into the flank of a hard bedrock 
ridge, that deflects it to the right. As we come near, the 
sound grows louder and my pulse begins to race. Huge 
hydraulics well up where the full force of the river pounds 
against solid rock. Very treacherous swift, churning 
water boils for 200 meters down the face of the ridge in 
huge standing waves to produce a loud crashing noise. 

Suddenly our speed increases. We frantically try to 
pole out of the main current that slams into the rocky 
cliff, when the raft begins to spin. Totally helpless, at the 
mercy of the water, we can feel the logs of the raft shifting 
because we never repaired the damage from earlier acci- 
dents. Huddled together on top of the shifting balsa, our 
greatest dread becomes reality. Going at least 15 mph. 
we slam, spinning, into the rock wall. Amidst the pande- 
monium we are nearly thrown off. Some of our gear flies 
overboard. The spinning raft, the roller-coaster undula- 
tion of the standing waves, and our pellmell speed along 
the rock wall whirls us in a three-dimensional turmoil of 
motion. Some of our equipment drops into the water as 
cracks open and shut between the logs. The logs would 
crush our feet and legs if they slipped in between them. 

My backpack floats away. Harley shouts he is going to 
dive in after it. I bellow “NO! Leave it alone. Don’t go 
after it.” I have an ominous feeling that anyone braving 
these swirling waters will be lost—forever. I watch the 
pack for a few seconds, until a huge undertow snatches 
it down. I am grateful we are all alive. Then suddenly 
another danger is upon us and our attention returns to 
survival. 

Slamming into the rock wall again throws us into 
another dizzying spin. The swift current carries us toward 
a large dead tropical hardwood tree. Its naked branches 
droop over the cliff and into the furious waters like great 
fingers of doom. We are swept into the open claw. The 
weathered limbs rake over us, hard and unyielding, rais- 
ing long contusions as the wooden fingers dig into our 
backs. 

Fortunately, the branches do not hang into the water, 
probably because large floating trees and logs have long 
since filed off their tips. Moving rapidly, the raft smashes 


into the rock wall a final time before the river smooths 
out and runs easily once again. 

Tam shaken. We have barely escaped serious injury 
—even drowning. Not knowing if more of this lies ahead, 
Tm anxious to get the raft beached for repairs. Just 
ahead I spot a long gravel bar on the left bank. From 
painful trial and error we know that the heavy raft keeps 
to the middle of the river, pulled along by the deepest 
and most rapid water. The only way to beach the raft is 
to swim to shallow water with the 150-foot long rope. I 
jump in with the end of the rope in my teeth. I'm not a 
strong swimmer. Groping for rocks underfoot, the cur- 
rent sweeps me and the raft downstream as I struggle 
cross-river. As the rope pays out and I get further away 
from the raft, I begin to tire. It’s heavy work swimming 
with 50 yards of 1/2-inch nylon rope and when I reach 
the end of the line I’m out of breath. The beach is still 25 
yards away and the raft will soon be beyond the bar and 
into faster water. I consider holding onto the end of the 
line and letting the raft pull me downstream, but I start 
to go under. Just then, my foot touches the cobbles of the 
stream bed. I bounce up and down using the rocks to 
propel me shoreward, and soon I’m in shallower water. 
Using my body as a fulcrum I swing the raft shoreward. 
Beached at last, we’re all exhausted, physically and men- 
tally. 

For a while we just lie around on the gravel in the 
waning afternoon sunlight. Later we spread out our wet 
clothes and baggage on the rocks to dry; Vagaro sets up 
our little two-burner gas cocina and begins to cook, and 
the boys and I set up our carpa, a large piece of plastic 
stretched over an A-frame of poles. On each end I fasten 
a smaller piece of plastic to keep out the wind and rain. 
Under it we spread a ground cloth. The kids build a fire 
and we take stock of our losses: backpack, tripod, spare 
camera, batteries, flashlights, shoes, clothes, medicals, 
binoculars, and S.A. Handbook. Total value, $925. 

Safe, fortunately, is my daypack containing our return 
air tickets, my first camera, lenses, 25 rolls of film, pass- 
port, $4,000 in cash, field journal, and other valuables 
and necessities. Best of all, my sons and Vagaro and I are 
still alive. In addition to my river sandals and daypack, I 
now have only the shirt and shorts I’m wearing. I’ll miss 
the batteries and lights I’d brought for night walks in the 
jungle. 


“I am grateful we are all alive.” 


‘The sunset is superb, with great billowing white and 
purple clouds highlighted in the orange warmth of a 
sinking tropical sun. Behind us rises a high ridge, 
bedecked with the deep emerald green that radiates 
from a multitude of leaves of all shapes and sizes. The air 
is warm and muggy. Beyond the water’s edge, I hear the 
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A peaceful stretch 
along the upper Rio 
Napo 


Rfo Napo chuckling. And deep in my heart I chuckle with 
the contentment of a parent whose brood is collected 
safely around him — the threat of tragedy over. 

We gorge on a spicy supper of rice and garlicky vege- 
table sauce that Vagaro cooks up, and sip coffee as the 
stars come out. Oh what a night. We lie on our backs on 
the stony gravel bar and scan the heavens with Ryan’s 
binoculars. The Southern Cross is inclined 45 degrees to 
the horizon. We marvel at the nebula above the Cross, 
and all the star clusters near the center of the equatorial 
Milky Way. Marine toads give off a sonorous roar from 
a backwater. The “roark, roark, roark” sound of male 
Hyla boans tree frogs comes from a nearby brush. 
Cricket sounds and other tropical noises join the back- 
ground music on this enchanting night. We sit around 
the campfire until about 11 p.m., then retire to the carpa 
and much-needed slumber. 


4 August 1989 


In the early morning, Harley, Ryan, and I walk across 
the gravel bar to the steep slope of the ridge that scuttled 
us. There we venture into a lush forest with awe. On the 


steep slippery incline we cut down a few small balsa trees 
to repair the raft and drag them to the edge of the river. 
In the process we see some wonderful large caterpillars 
with stinging spines. A vine with fine hairs burns my skin 
when I brush against it. The undergrowth is a tangle of 
herbs and vines and shrubs. Lots of small palms and 
Heliconia (bird-of-paradise family) leaves dominate the 
undergrowth. While I am hacking my way through the 
verdure toward a balsa tree, I disturb a nest of small 
paper wasps, and get a couple of mild stings for my 
meddling. The nest hangs from the undersurface of a 
palm leaf and has a J-shaped tube for its entrance. In 
addition to balsa, Cecropia trees are abundant, but I 
don’t cut these. They are hollow and full of ants. A grove 
of giant bamboo catches my eye, however, so I plow in, 
swinging my machete. The main problem with giant 
bamboo is that the adventitious stems are protected by 
long sharp spines. Tough and resilient, the slender stems 
bend down and take root in the ground to form a barrier 
worse than barbed wire. A puncture causes a stinging 
sensation, as if some chemical on the barbs enhances its 
prick. 

The cutting and hacking goes on until 11:00 a.m., 
when we partake of a quick lunch prepared by Vagaro. 
When I go to rebuild the raft, I find it stranded on the 
stream bed. The river has dropped half a foot since last 
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night. All four of us straining are unable to budge it. The 
prospect of waiting on the gravel bar until the next rise in 
water level is depressing, but shortly I have a bright idea. 
If we can raise the water under the raft, the water will do 
the work instead. We quickly build a small pile of rocks 
at an angle diverting deeper water toward the upstream 
corner of the raft. It works like a charm. The water rises 
a couple of inches, and we free the raft on our first try, 
and shove it out into deeper water. 

There are two flaws in our original raft design. First, 
the three crosspiece logs to which all the main flotation 
logs were tied were too fragile and snapped under the 
strain when the central logs got swept onto large rocks. 
Second, in our haste to leave Misahualli, we had laid the 
superstructure logs on top of the crosspieces without 
tying them down. Lying loose, they shifted about like so 
many loose matchsticks when the crosspieces broke in 
half and the flotation logs shifted. I now set about to fix 
it. 

First, I lash a strong hardwood log to each crosspiece 
and tie the main flotation logs to the new crosspieces. 
After four hours of hard work, I next build a deck on top 
of the main logs, tying smaller logs in the center with 
larger logs along the outside, to make a pair of gunwales. 
Tbuild a large box on the deck. Into this we put our gear. 
Finally, I make benches all around the box. Now we can 


sit up off the deck and Vagaro has a table to cook on. 
The work takes all afternoon, but by 4:15 p.m. we are 
ready to shove off again. Only two hours remain before 
dark, but eager to try out our new raft, we say to hell with 
it and launch our new raft. We are rewarded with a 
fantastic float downriver in the dreamy warm orange 
light of late afternoon. Banks and hills are draped in 
lovely tropical rainforest on both sides of the river. We 
shoot a couple of cheerful rapids at an exhilarating clip. 
One of the greatest pleasures of rafting is the tranquility 
of moving silently. We hear birds and insects along the 


“Hay cerveza?” we shout.” 


banks, which an outboard motor would have drowned 
out. As night approaches we discuss the possibility of 
floating all night. Fortunately for us, we decide against 
this. 
As twilight falls we round a bend, shoot a straight 
stretch, and approach the promontory of a low ridge on 
the left bank. As we glide by, an inviting sight slides into 
view. A beautiful lodge with a broad veranda perches 75 
feet up off the water on the end of the promontory. Rockwatls creared: 
Orange lights glow down on us and we can see people dangerous passages 


for the balsa raft 
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sitting on the veranda. We shout “Hola!” and they return 

our greeting. “Hay cerveza?” we shout. And when they 

respond,"Si, hay!" four parched throats shout “Hooray!” ™ 
1 plunge into the river again with the rope to bring the 

ra‘t to shore. 

A couple of men wade into the river, The raft is 
quickly tied off and soon we are sitting at the sumptuous 
bar of the Hotel Jaguar. Crimany! Who would have 
guessed that in the middle of nowhere we would encoun- 
ter such civilized comfort. Built by a Quito entrepreneur, 
itis available to groups in taking Amazonian jungle trips, 
We are the only guests tonight. After hoisting a few 
beers, Vagaro swect-talks the gerenfe into letting us stay 
the night for free! What a turnaround after Misahualli. 
Tired and weary after the long day’s labors, and mel- 
lowed out by the Ecuadorian beers, I creep into my hard 
plank bed and slip into a deep, grateful sleep. 

To be continued. oO 
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THE MYSTERIES OF 
EASTER SLANP 


BY MARY ESCHBACH DVM 


In the 1300 years since man first arrived, Easter Island has had 
many names. Standing atop one of its volcanoes, surrounded by 
endless ocean, it’s easy to see why the original settlers called it “Te 
pitoo Te Henua,” or navel of the world. The Polynesian descendants 
living there now call it Rapa Nui. Known to most of the world as 
Easter Island or Isla de Pascua, the volcanic island is over 1,200 miles 
from its nearest neighbor, Pitcairn Island, and some 1,800 miles off 
the coast of South America. 

If you find yourself in Santiago, Chile, with some extra cash and 


The excellent airline, 
LanChile, makes twice- 
weekly stops on its flight 
to and from Tahiti. At 
peak season (Dec. and 
Jan.) LanChile puts on an extra flight each week. At present, flights 
leave Santiago every Wednesday and Sunday, returning on Monday 
and Thursday. At this writing, the round-trip fare is $812. You can 
confirm this by calling LanChile’s toll free number, 1-800-735-5526. 


a week or so to kill, consider a trip to Easter Island. You won't regret 
it. I'd advise spending at least a week on the island. Bring lots of extra 
cash—preferably greenbacks, The US dollar is the preferred cur- 


rency. 


Easter Island ...a microcosmic 


example of our planet’s problems. 


Many tourists bound for Tahiti take advantage of the 1-1/2 hour 
layover at Easter Island for a quickie tour of a few statucs—not 
unlike doing Macchu Picchu in 15 minutes! 

Only twenty-five kilometers on its longest side, 117 km? in area, 
Easter Island boasts a population of about 2,000. Bight hundred 
gigantic stone statues dot the island. Hanga Roa is the only town. Its 
dusty dirt streets, with the locals riding horses up and down, give it 
the flavor of the Old West. There is a bank, a post office, a tourist 
Office, several “restaurants,” hotels, and a very good museum. Also 
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Statue near the town of Honga Roa. 
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a hospital of sorts, with two doctors and a governor in residence. But 
noveterinarian. When the dog population gets out of hand, they put 
out poison. 

The population remains stable, with about 50 births a year and 
50 deaths. The inhabitants grow some of their own food—pineap- 


ESE Ay 


other travelers, archaeologists, islanders, and tour guides. The best 
rundown I've seen on hotels, pensions, and guesthouses is in An 
Uncommon Guide to Easter Island by Georgia Lee. 

Into camping? One of the better places to put up a tent or roll 
out a sleeping-bag is at Anakena Beach, which with its white sandy 


ples, bananas, beaches and 
mangoes— waving palms 
but most of map is the only 
the food is place on the 
flown in, 7 Pal a isle that truly 
making it very = looks like a 
expensive. South Pacific 
More could paradise. 
be grown on There you'll 
the island, but also find a 
the popula- beautiful re- 
tion appears stored alm or 
demoralized, ae ote. group of stat- 
and many are ss é ucs. But if 
on the dole. manana you're looking 
The rest for solitude, 
make a living be warned— 
from the this is a swim- 
3,000 or so ming hole fa- 
yearly tourists vored by the 
who provide islanders. 
the island's Ovahe, near 
chief source EASTER ISLAND Anakena, 
of income. RAPA NUI much more 
Even then, od secluded and 
the island is equally beau- 
heavily subsi- tiful, is the 


dized by the Chilean government. For example, gasoline on the 
island costs the same as on the mainland, despite the cost of shipping 
it in twice yearly. 

Arriving by air, one is struck by the island’s utter isolation—a tiny 
dot in a huge ocean. It’s a miracle that it was discovered at all. Next 
the bleak, almost totally treeless landscape hits you. Only recently 
have they begun planting eucalyptus trees. 

Easter Island’s runway is the longest in the South Pacific, thanks 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, which had 
the original runway extended as an emergency landing site for the 
space shuttle. 

The airport swarms with locals touting this hotel or that guest- 
house, offering tours of the island, etc. Ignore them, at least at first, 
and check out the tourist information booth. The two classiest 
hotels, the Hanga Roa and Topara’s Inn, are also the most expen- 
sive. The island’s only swimming pool is at the Hanga Roa. Our 
Earthwatch group put up at Topara’s Inn. It’s close to everything, 
with spacious rooms, and superb food, with five-course meals of 
fresh fish and lobster. Rooms start at $34 for a single, meals not 
included. At the Hanga Roa you will pay more. Asa rule you should 
take full pension, since the restaurants leave a lot to be desired—I 
sampled them all and would have to classify the lot as greasy spoons. 
Still, even greasy spoons have their place, and are good spots to meet 


only other beach on the island. (Note for surfers: you'll find a good 
break at the swimming area in downtown Hanga Roa, where you will 
see the islanders enjoying the waves every day. It’s a trifle treacher- 
ous, with rocks to dodge. The locals might lend you a board, but it’s 
better to take your own.) If you do camp out, take all of your water 
and food—there is nothing outside the town of Hanga Roa. You can 
pick up a decent map for $7-10 at a tourist shop. In any case the 
island is so small it’s hard to get lost. 

May to October is the rainy season, when it’s quite cool. In the 
dry season, it’s scorching. The wind blows constantly year-round. 
Take plenty of sunscreen, a hat, windbreaker, flashlight, lots of film, 
and anything you might be able to trade, such as cigarettes, jeans, 
canteens. Things we take for granted are hard to come by, and the 
islanders are frequently willing to make a deal. It’s worth dropping 
by the post office to see if there are any new Easter Island stamps. 
Attractive, they’re also collector's items. Pick up your guidebooks to 
Easter Island before leaving the States, or in Santiago. They'll cost a 
lot more if you wait until you get there. 


When the dog population gets out of 
hand, they put out poison. 
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Author at Rano Raraku (the quarry). 
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Shell out for a tour guide, at least for your first day on the island. 
After that, you can rent a car, motorcycle or horse and go exploring 
on your own. Raphael (Ralph) Rapu Haoa is good, but he only 
speaks Spanish. He’s been working for the Earthwatch people for 
years, so he knows every nook and cranny. He can take you to caves 
and chasms that most tourists miss. He’s also one of the best wood- 
carvers on the island. His carvings are very beautiful, but expensive. 
Another good guide is Christian, a German, who is fluent in several 
languages. 

As for the nightlife on the island, there are two discos, many 
bar-restaurants, and my favorite place, the pool hall. If you can run 
one of these tables, you are a real pool shark, as they have the 
narrowest pockets I have ever seen. The discos are only open on 
weekends, and get started late (around 10:00 pm). Men, beware of 
homosexual prostitutes who will accost you. There is AIDS on 
Easter Island. 


The island is so small it’s hard to get lost. 


And now for what you came for—the amazing statues, or moai. 
Your guide will probably take you to many ahu complexes. At some 
time in the past, all the statues were toppled, and any that are 
standing have been erected within the last 40 years or so. Although 
all but one group are right on the coast, none of them look out to 
sea—they all stare inland. Using basalt tools, the islanders carved 
them out of volcanic tufa. Some statues have had their eyes re- 
placed—at one time they all had obsidian or coral eyes and topknots 
of red scoria, quarried at a different location. You'll see petroglyphs 
all over the island, especially at the “Bird Man” home at Orongo. The 
highlight is the “nursery” or the volcano of Rano Raraku, where all 
the statues were carved out of the side of the mountain. Here you 
will see them in all stages of completion, and you can find many of 
the basalt tools used to carve them. One statue still lying in situ is the 
largest ever found—over 60’ long. Take a day to wander around this 
incredible spot. 

Much has been written on the island’s history and archeology (see 
bibliography), so I will only give a brief summary here. Much of its 
history is based on conjecture, as there is no written or oral record. 
Recently, Easter Island has been promoted as a microcosmic exam- 
ple of our planet’s problems. Around 300 AD, Polynesians drifted 
on the currents, probably from the Marquesas Islands arriving at 
Rapa Nui. At that time the island was covered by forests, mostly 
palms. Fish and fruit were plentiful, and the population thrived. They 
grew taro, sugar-cane, and sweet potatoes. It was a stone-age cul- 
ture. There was virtually no disease, and the small island soon 
became overpopulated. All the trees were cut down and used for 
building, for moving and erecting statues, for fires, and to build 
boats. This led to soil erosion and diminished the fertility of the land. 
The resulting runoff drove saltwater fish further away from the 
shore. Fishing became more difficult. Inevitably, tribal wars began 
over scarce resources, and at this time statues were toppled, in a 
show of power and disrespect. With no more wood, statues could 
neither be moved nor erected. At the quarry you can see a long 
“highway” of statues, abandoned giant figures destined for distant 


parts of the island. Without boats people could not fish and had no 
way to escape off the island. A captive, doomed society inhabited the 
now inhospitable, barren island, and starvation, murder and even 
cannibalism became rampant. Captain Cook found them in this 
sorry state in 1774. In 1862, Peru raided the island for slaves to mine 
guano. Those that returned brought back diseases that virtually 
wiped out the remnants of the population. Since then, the island has 
been invaded by missionaries and sheep farmers. Chile annexed 
Easter Island in the 1950's. 

The debate still rages over the megaliths. Why were they carved 
and how were they transported for miles around the island. As many 
theories as statues exist, but I kind of like to think we will never solve 
the mystery. It’s nice to have a few secrets left unanswered by 
science and archaeology. As Poe said: 

Science! True daughter of Old Time thou art! 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 


There are plenty of sobering realities on Easter Island, But the 
moai are not among them. Visit Rapa Nui if you ever get a chance, 
and dream up your own answers, for you won’t get any from the 
inscrutable countenances of these silent stone giants. 


For further reading: 
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Salimos Ahorita 


or, Tips on Travelling by Bus in South America 
by Steve Packer 


The bus you want goes directly to where you want to go, but it 
left 10 minutes ago, half empty. The only alternative is another 
bus which will take you to a taxi, which will grossly overcharge 
you to take you where you want to go. 


Tickets must be purchased the day before traveling, but this 
doesn’t apply to the 27 locals who pile aboard the bus the 
moment the driver starts the engine. As soon as the bus pulls 
out. the vacant seat you intend to put your feet on will be taken 
by a family of four, its food supplies for the week, and a live 
chicken. 


Be civil to the sleeping, belching, wind-passing drunk sprawled 
across the back seats, He is the relief driver and will take the 
wheel at the peak of his hangover when he is in the foulest 


mood, a 3 


‘The cries of passengers such as “Mira la carratera, Serior” and 
“Mas despacio, por favor!” mean, in driver’s lingo, “More 
speed” and, “Go to it, Ricardo. We're with you all the way.” 


‘The longer the journey, the less leg room there is between the 


seats, 
Py 


Never rush into the bario publico when the bus stops no matter 
how full your bladder without first filling your lungs. 


The smallest bill or coin you have is always approximately 300 
times the price of the mango/gasedsa/empariada you want to 
buy through the bus window. 


Your fellow passenger who controls 
the sliding window in front of you 
relishes a crisp gale at 5,000 meters 
and abhors any breeze in a 
heatwave. 


The depth of sleep that can be 
attained is indirectly propor- 
tional to the depth of the 
potholes the driver can’t 
avoid, Note: The 
driver’s preferred manner 
of avoiding potholes is to 
swerve into the path ofoncom- 
ing traffic while blasting the 
horn as a safety precaution. 


10) Overtaking other vehicles improves with practice. With this in 


11) 


12) 


13 


14) 


15) 


16 


mind, the most daring maneuvers (for example, passing petrol 
tankers on Andean curves) should be done just before rest 
stops, so the same vehicle can be overtaken again on resump- 
tion of the journey. $ 


The best seat in the bus is in the front, to the right of the driver. 
This is invariably occupied by an attractive though heavily mas- 
caraed sefiorita, who gets to choose the music cassettes all day 
and all night, and likes only salsa. 


The driver compensates for bad radio reception by turning up 
the volume, 


The adorable, wide-eyed child perched on the lap of the 
campesino beside you is no doubt one bend in the road away 
from throwing up gaseosa all over your leg. 


Just as you have wedged your knees into the most comfortable 
position, the person in front gives his seat-reclining lever a yank. 


If you get the last two seats on the bus, you've had it. This is 
where the windows are jammed and where passengers without 
tickets will be sitting in your seats and will do anything to keep 
them rather than spend the next 14 hours standing in the aisle. 


‘That strange grinding and clunking sound coming from directly 
beneath you is not a mechanical fault. It is your backpack, 
sliding around the luggage compartment on several years of 
accumulated oil and grit. 


4% 
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Exploration of the Barchans of 
the Pampa de La Joya 
by William Ohmstede 


and dunes come in many different shapes and forms, 

largely depending on the strength and variability of 

the wind. Commonly found at beaches, they are most 
prominent in the deserts of the world. One type of dune that is 
especially beautiful is the barchan. Greely and Iverson (1985) define 
a barchan as: “[a] crescent-shaped sand dune formed generally by 
moderate winds and with a moderate sand supply. Windward slope 
is gentle and lee slope or slipface is at the angle of repose of dry 
sand.” 

Barchans occur world wide. Global LANDSAT images show the 
world’s largest barchans located in China’s Taklamakan, but perhaps 
the most beautiful barchans are found in the Pampa de la Joya of 
southern Peru. 

A born desert rat, I have a long association with sand dunes and 
other desert landforms. Every May I have to sweep away aeolean 
deposits the spring winds that scour New Mexico drop in my front 
yard. (Acolus was the god of the winds in classical mythology). As a 
child, I became quite familiar with the barchanoid ridge dunes of the 
Colorado Desert (California). But I first became acquainted with 
barchans in their pure form from a picture I saw in a college geology 
textbook. It took forty-two years until my wife Suzanne and I got to 
see these works of art first hand, when we explored the Pampa de la 
Joya (PLJ) in December 1991. 

The PLJ lics 50 kilometers to the southwest of Arequipa, Peru on 
a gently sloping bench between the Pacific escarpment and the 
foot-hills and front range (Cerros de Caldera) of the Andean Cordil- 
{era, Elevation ranges from 1100 to 1400 meters above sea level. The 
La Joya railroad station is situated a short distance off the 
PanAmerican highway about 10 km. south of the junction with the 
Mollendo highway. An exceptional field of barchans lies to the north, 
northeast, and east of the railroad station. 

We are advised not to rent our own vehicle in Arequipa, since 
taxis can be hired at the Plaza de Armas for $35 a day. However, 
there aren’t any taxis at the Plaza de Armas or anywhere nearby. In 


“., the most beautiful barchans are 
found in the Pampa de la Joya of 
southern Peru.” 


desperation, I seck help from the Tourist Police. They are courteous 
but not terribly helpful. After some initial confusion, they produce 
someone who quotes a price of $5/nour. I should have accepted 


immediately, but instead, pursue the vain hope of finding an inde- 
pendent at a better price. 

It takes me until next morning to find Juan, the driver of one of 
those beat-up VW taxis one sees all over Peru, and strike a deal. We 
now have only a half day for our trip, and set off, with Juan cutting 
the engine and coasting down every hill, presumably to save gas. The 
car labors uphill, providing plenty of time to enjoy the scenery. 

At the junction with the PanAmerican highway, Juan heads off 
west to Camand. Now, “La Joya” only describes the region. There is 
no town by that name. When I protest to Juan that he is going the 
wrong way, and that we should go south on the Moquegua road, he 
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insists we are headed to La Joya. I thereupon haul out the map. lam 
not at all sure that Juan has any great respect for maps, and in any 
event, it has little effect. I finally prevail upon him to turn back and 
head south, however, and after about 10km. barchans appear to the 
south and southeast. 

In 1978, a team of meteorologists from the University of Wis- 
consin (UW) studied this area and issued a report edited by Lettau 
and Lettau (LL). The somewhat scoured desert floor of the PLJ is 
packed coarse sand strewn with angular rocks. Smooth, it provides 
good mobility for vehicles. Stearns (LL) first estimated and then 
measured the aerodynamic roughness of the desert floor to be 


Cea Eee 


Photo by L. Melntyre 
Illustration L 
Aerial view of Barchans. 


0.2mm. This is incredibly smooth: it can be compared with a value of 
0.1mm. for water or ice (smooth) and 10mm. for mowed gr: 

The reddish-brown color of the desert surface contrasts strikingly 
with the gray shades of the dunes. According to Dott (LL), the dunes 
are composed of dark ferromagnesian sand, mixed with grains of 
feldspar and other light-colored minerals. The grains of ferromagne- 
sian are larger and denser. Dune sand is very homogeneous and has 
good sorting, i.e. grain sizes range from 0.125 - 0.5mm. The grains 
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are angular 
with crystal 
faces _ pre- 
served. Dott 
(LL) suggests 
that the minerals present in the PLJ are of recent volcanic origin, 
composed chiefly of hornblende andesite. El Misti Volcano or per- 
haps the nearby Cerros de Caldera are obvious sources. 

Barely visible to the east of the barchans, these mountains disap- 
pear entirely as we move south. We soon reach La Joya railroad 
station at the end of a dirt road. The road does not cross the tracks, 
and the only way to reach the area where the UW experiments were 
carried out is to strike out on foot. Alas, we do not have time to walk 
that far, and dare not cross the tracks in Juan's VW! 

We decide instead to turn back and explore some barchans we 
saw near the highway. Juan immediately starts the engine and is 
heading south on a dirt road that runs alongside the tracks. I point 
out that we are going in the wrong direction. To prove it, I bring out 
the map again. It finally sinks in. Juan wheels about and we head 
north on the highway towards Arequipa. A little later, we stop to 
examine a relatively large barchan some 50 meters west of the road. 
It is then that Juan announces that we have to leave soon. We must 
be back before dark. He has no headlights, he explains. Now he tells 
us! We take several photographs. With these, and using photogram- 
metry, we are later able to estimate the barchan’s size. 

Illus, 1 is an aerial view of a barchan field. Fig. 1 is a computer- 
generated graphic illustrating an idealized barchan as it might be 
seen from a low-flying aircraft. The most forward part of the barchan 
is referred to as the toe of the dune. The projections on either side 
which parallel the axis of symmetry are called the horns. The steep 
slope in the rear of the dune is the slipface. The crestline is the locus 
of points which define the intersection of the front slope and the 
Slipface. Finally, the area behind the slipface and between the horns 
(not a part of the dune) is called the courtyard. The graphic is based 
on a mathematical construct developed by K. and H. Lettau (LL). 
They assumed that in plane view the toe line of the barchan is 
represented by a semi-ellipse and the crestline corresponds with a 
parabola. From the front view the crestline also is represented by a 
parabola, The angle of repose of the slipface is always 32 deg. and 
normal to the crestline. These simple relationships are used to estab- 
lish a uniform grid of points to map the hypothetical barchan as 
shown, 


| am not at all sure that Juan has any great respect for maps. 


Illus, 2 isa 
photograph of 
the courtyard 
taken from 
near the end 
of the right horn. There are problems here; undulations of the 
ground surface have caused distortions of the right horn. The left 
horn does not show these imperfections. 

Bryson (LL) made intensive measurements of the surface albedo 
of a specific barchan and its environs. He found that both the brown 
lag sand and rocky areas of the pampa floor had a uniform albedo of 
0.18 except thé courtyard which was 0,17 and the area downstream 
from the horns was 0.19. On the dune proper, the gray sand is a 
mixture of dark ferromagnesian grains with feldspar and other light 
colored mineral grains. These are sorted by the wind, when the 
heavier ferromagnesians move up the windward slope more slowly 
than the lighter, less dense grains, Consequently, the slipface is nearly 
free of the dark minerals and has an albedo of 0.25 +-0.01. Accord- 
ing to Bryson, the albedo of "normal" dune sand appears to be 0.16. 
The barchan in the photographs is in qualitative agreement with 
Bryson’s observations, although the ground looks darker than any 
part of the dune. But then, you cannot measure the albedo with a 
photograph. 

‘The gray color of the barchan sand that contrasts so markedly 
with the reddish-brown color of the desert floor has often been taken 
as evidence of a foreign origin of the dune material. K. and H. Lettau 
(LL) briefly review previous speculations on the origin of the bar- 
chan sands of the PLJ. For example, Finkel (1959) suggested that the 
dune sand may have traversed a distance of more than 100km. He 
considered the Pampa de Clemesi across the Tambo River valley as 
a possible sand source for the barchans of the PLJ. In a truly 
remarkable quantitative analysis of present-day transport divergence 
and abrasion, K. and H. Lettau (LL) present evidence that suggests 
that the sand amassed in the dunes has been scooped from the desert 
floor of the PLJ itself. This is consistent with the mineral analysis 
reported by Dott (LL). This makes the PLJ all the more remarkable. 

Barchans come in many sizes. I estimated our barchan to be 
approximately 4.5m high. Hastenrath (LL) measured crest heights 
for a sample of 60 dunes ranging from less than a meter to up toa 
maximum of six meters. The modal height was found to be about 3.5 
meters. The barchans have similar forms but not identical shapes. 
The width varies more or less linearly with height. The angle of 
repose of the slipface 
is always 32 deg.; this 
extreme regularity of 
the slipface is shown 
in Illus. 3. On the other 
hand, the angle of in- 
clination of the front 


slope increases with 


crest height, i.e. the 


front slopes of the 


large dunes are 
steeper. Very small 
dunes lack the ideal 


Figure 1 
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shape: there is a 
hump in the front 
slopes, and in some 
cases the maximum 
dune height does not 
fall on the crestline as 
seen in Fig. 1. In addi- 
tion, their horns are 
very short. Discount- 
ing the distortions of 
the right horn, our 
barchan has more or 
less the ideal form. 

The shape of the 
barchans is designed 
by the wind. To fully 
appreciate dune 
movement, one must 
make observations 
over a period of years, but the microscale processes involved can be 
observed in a period as short as 30 seconds. 

Acasual observer might guess that the sand progresses by creep- 
ing along the surface. Actually, creep is only a minor mechanism of 
locomotion; mostly the particles move by a series of leaps and 
bounds, a process known as saltation. According to Chepil (1965), 
the movement begins when the pressures of the wind against the 


Height —- 


Wind speed —— 


Standing eddy 


Illustration 2 
the saltation process. As the sand moves along this surface, the 
lighter particles exit at the points of the horns. This is why Bryson 
(LL) reported a slightly higher albedo behind the horns. 

The wind also moves up and over the front of the barchan. Fig. 2 
schematically illustrates the flow of a fluid over a bluff body. While 
the motion is smooth on the windward side, a separation eddy forms 
on the lee side. It is just such separation eddies which cause an 
aircraft to stall when the angle of attack becomes 
too large. The lee-side reverse flow at the ground 
sweeps the courtyard of the barchan clean and 
dumps the residue at the base of the slipface. The 
lower albedo observed by Bryson (LL) in the court- 
yard is due to this sweeping action. 

The wind plays a minor role in the shape of the 
slipface. The wind at the base of the slipface was 
observed to be light and variable with no predomi- 
nant direction. Scraps of paper (part of the ubiqui- 
tous Peruvian trash) were seen on the slipface to 


Figure 2 
particles overcome their immersed weight. The wind exerts three 
pressures on a particle at rest on the ground. These result in form 
drag and lift. The lift is not unlike that of an airplane or helicopter. 
The similarity ceases there because the saltation of sand grains is 
more like the flight ofa grasshopper. They jump straight up and then 
fall to earth somewhere downwind. Their impact with the ground 
may trigger the saltation of other particles. It is critically important 
to understand that saltation does not occur unless the wind (actually, 
the wind stress) exceeds a certain threshold (roughly analogous to 
the takeoff speed of an aircraft). 

The wind attacks the ground in a series of parallel, high-speed 
streaks. Alas, the saltating particles, visible in a high-quality photo- 
graph, would not show up well on the pages of the South American 
Explorer. 

The wind approaches the barchan along the axis of symmetry. 
Upon encountering the barchan, it flows around it at increasing 
speed. The outer surface of the horns is an excellent place to observe 


move sometimes up and sometimes down; mostly 
they were going nowhere. The angle of repose of the slipface is a 
unique property of the sand. It is highly uniform. As the sand builds 
up at the crestline, a point is reached where the angle of repose is 
exceeded and the sand slumps down the slipface. The barchans move 
by the process of particle saltation up the front of the barchan and 
by creep down the slipface. 

Preliminary measurements of barchan movement were made 
under the auspices of the Harvard Astronomical Observatory 
(1892-1900). Finkel (1959) made a comprehensive study using 
aerial photographs of the PLJ, taken by the Servicio Aerofotografico 
Nacional of the Peruvian Ministry of Aeronautics, in 1955 and then 


| point out that we are going in the 
wrong direction. 
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“.,, the highly regular afternoon winds transport and perfect the barchans.” 


again in 1958. The University of Wisconsin team surveyed the bar- 
chan positions in 1964, The results, as described by Hastenrath (LL) 
are both fascinating and puzzling. The dune movement in the period 
1955-1958 ranged from 9 to 23m./year whereas the range was 17 to 
56m./yr. during the period 1958-1964. ‘According to Hastenrath 
(LL), all barchans moved by a constant amount of 41.0 to 22.6 m./yr. 
faster during the 1958-1964 period. This is amazing! Could it be that 
the wind was twice as fast in the later period? Of course not! 

Bagnold (1960) proposed the following relationship to define the 
dependence of the density, size, and movement on the wind condi- 
tions: she = q, where s is the density of the sand, h is the barchan 
height, and cis the dune celerity (rate of displacement). The param- 
eter q is called the line discharge of sand (mass flux of sand past a 
crosswind line of unit length). The line discharge is dependent on the 
meteorological conditions; conversely, it is Se of the prop- 
erties of any individ- 
ual barchan. There- 
fore, if the line dis- 
charge is fixed, then it 
follows that the dune 
celerity is inversely 
proportional to the 
dune density and 
height. 

The UW team 
performed extensive 
as well as intensive 
measurements of 
dune density, and 
found that smaller 
dunes had a greater 
density than larger 
ones. Although 
Hastenrath reported 
alinear regression relationship between density and dune height, the 
data plots imply almost a binary distribution wherein barchans 
smaller than the modal height (3.5m.) have a density of 1.38 
tonnes/m.> whereas larger ones have a density of 1.20 tonnes/m.>, 
‘The density variation is not large so that, asa first approximation, the 
dune celerity is inversely proportional to the dune height. Statistical 
analyses by Hastenrath (LL) confirmed this relationship. 

From his comprehensive analyses, Hastenrath concluded that 
from 1958 to 1964: the dune celerity increased; the crest height 
decreased; and the windward slope (for a given dune) decreased. He 
suggests that the wind had varied independently, although no wind 
data are known for the two periods under consideration. He finally 
concludes, however, that 80 percent of the change in dune celerity is 
due to change in the line discharge, that is, the meteorological 
conditions. Isn’t that fascinating? Puzzling? (It sure is to a meteorol- 
ogist!) Is it possible that the wind was 80 percent faster in the second 
period of study? Of course not! 
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‘The line discharge (a measure of the rate of saltation) is related 
to the wind speed by a rather complicated nonlinear relationship. It 
is impossible to pursue this issue in detail here, so I will merely give 
a qualitative description. I have already alluded to the fact that 
saltation occurs only above a certain threshold value of the wind 
speed. This means that at low wind speeds the sand does not move 
atall. As wind speed picks up, the line discharge approaches asymp- 
totically a cubic dependence on the wind speed. Wow, that's nonlin- 
ear! This means that a twofold increase of wind speed would result 
in an eightfold increase in line discharge (actually, more than that). 
In a secondary way, the line discharge depends on the aerodynamic 
roughness of the surface and atmospheric stability (larger in the 
afternoon, less at night). 

The dune celerity can be increased in several different ways. All 
other things being equal, less than 25 percent increase in wind speed 


Illustration 3 


could double the dune celerity. On the other hand, an increase in the 
amount of time that the wind exceeds the threshold value could also 
significantly increase the celerity (any movement, compared to none, 
is significant). 

Stearns (LL) made intensive measurements of the wind speed 
and direction during the period of the UW expedition. He observed 
amore or less ternary distribution of the wind. During the night, the 
wind direction was in the sector ranging from 7 deg. to 40 deg., 
whereas during the daylight hours the direction ranged between 170 
deg. and 240 deg. when the wind speed was light and between 130 
deg, and 170 deg. when it was strong. The latter sector agrees closely 
with the direction of the displacements of the barchans measured by 
Hastenrath (LL). The wind speed was ‘strong’ only during the peri- 
ods 0200-0800 and 1100-1600. 

‘The winds on the PLJ are far from unidirectional. Nevertheless, 
only the highly regular afternoon winds transport and perfect the 


barchans. This wind moves more or less along the terrain contours, 
but predominantly from the south, H. Lettau (LL) has developed a 
theory which explains this southerly jet. Discussion of his theory is 
well beyond the scope of this report; suffice to say that the driving 
force behind this motion is proportional to the temperature differ- 
ence between the land and the cold Humboldt current offshore. 

K. and H. Lettau performed a detailed analysis of the dune data 
with the object of explaining the increase of dune celerity observed 
by Hastenrath. Many factors were considered, but no definitive 
conclusion was derived to explain the results, except that they agreed 
that the wind effects on the dunes must have been greater after 1958 
than before. 

I believe there is a simple 
explanation for at least part 
of the large difference in the 
dune displacements between 
the two periods. There was a 
major El Nifio-Southern Os- 
cillation (ENSO) event in 
1957. Enfield (1989) shows 
that the sea surface tempera- 
ture at Puerto Chicana, Peru 
was very high during that year 
and that there was a corre- 
sponding (southern) oscilla- 
tion of the surface atmo- 
spheric pressure observed at 
Tahiti. The breakdown of the 
Humboldt current associated 
with this El Nifio could seri- 
ously disrupt the southerly 
flow regime of the PLJ. If 
there were little or no dune 
movement for 12 of the 41 
months of the 1955-1958 pe- 
riod, this would reduce the 
total displacement, albeit, not 
by a factor of two. However, I have no data to confirm this hypoth- 
esis. 

I measured the wind at the toe of our barchan using a wind meter 
and a dangleometer, respectively. See illus. 4. The speed averaged 5 
m,/sec, and the direction was from the SSW. (These observations are 
not very precise.) Considering that this was a desert in the middle of 
the afternoon, the flow was quite smooth with only a minor gust 
reaching 6m./sec. The measured speed is in line with Stearns’ (LL) 
observations, but the direction is not. Stearns did not observe any 
west component when the speed was greater than 4m./sec. Further- 
more, it appeared that the orientation of the barchan was in conso- 
nance with the measured wind direction. This would definitely be at 
variance with the direction of the barchans measured by Hastenrath. 
Perhaps the barchans to the west of the PanAmerican highway have 


Illustration 4 


a westerly component whereas those east of the railroad tracks have 
an easterly component. An even more radical proposal would be to 
suggest that the wind direction has changed more to the west since 
1964. All this is wild speculation. Il is difficult to assess the direction 
of the barchan from casual inspection. In hindsight, I wish I had been 
more careful in making this observation. 

‘The secondary maximum in wind speed observed by Stearns (LL) 
in the early morning is associated with a katabatic wind flowing down 
from the mountains to the northeast. The speed was nearly as strong 
as that of the southerly jet, but mostly remained below the threshold 
for sand saltation (due to effects of atmospheric stability at night). 
Nevertheless, K. and H, 
Lettau (LL) reported that 
early in the morning they ob- 
served S-shaped crestline de- 
formations on the eastern 
horns. Even more spectacu- 
lar deformations were seen 
on the western horns. The 
katabatic wind would be at its 
maximum in the winter, 
when the UW expedition was 
at the PLJ. The author saw 
no evidence of katabatic 
wind deformations nor 
would one expect to in mid- 
afternoon. K. and H. Lettau 
(LL) suggest that there may 
be a weak anabatic wind in 
mid-morning which is wiped 
out by the onset of the south- 
erly jet. An anabatic wind 
might be stronger in the late 
spring, but the author got to 
the PLJ too late to observe 
this phenomenon. 

I found the PLJ to be a 
very strange desert. The air temperature was measured to be 27°C. 
This seems quite cool for a desert at mid afternoon in the late spring. 
Back home, the temperature would likely be 5°C warmer at the 
corresponding time and season. One sensed that the air was humid, 
The sun was soft. The visibility was estimated to be only 10km, this 
situation being exacerbated by the high humidity. All in all, it sure 
wasn't like home! H. Lettau (LL) claims that the South American 
coastal desert is an anomalous climate and this is why the region of 
the PLJ and on south to the Atacama is the world’s driest climate. 

I measured the temperature of the sand surface a meter above 
the toe to be 37°C. This is a very modest value. A more extreme 
value would be encountered if the measurement were made at the 
slipface. This is because the slipface faces the sun and there is little 
or no cooling effect of the wind. H. Lettau (LL) reports observing 


“It is difficult to assess the direction of the barchan from casual inspection.” 
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slipface sand temperature maxima of the order of 66°C and minima 
of 4°C, neither of which are exceptional. However, he observed a 
diurnal temperature range of 63°C; it is believed that this is the 
largest value ever measured in the world. So, chalk up another first 
for the PLJ! 

All that planning, and in the end we saw only one barchan up close 
and personal. Oh well, one is infinitely more than none. Our trip back 
to Arequipa was slow but uneventful, that is, until it was time to pay 
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Juan. It turned out that his 
understanding of our agree- 
ment was quite different than 
mine. To this day I don’t 
know where things went 
wrong. Anyway, we settled 
our differences amicably. 
‘The trip was well worth it, but 
if I had to do it over again I 
would have found different 
transportation. Clearly, the 
advice I got about a $35 all- 
day trip must have been 
based on experiences before 
the government stopped sub- 
sidizing the price of gasoline. 

The next time you are in 
Arequipa, don’t do some- 
thing boring like climbing El 
Misti or going to Colca Can- 
yon. Head down to the PLJ - 


State University. 


Proposed Experiment 


The object of the experiment is to observe, on a small scale, the development 
of barchans. It should be performed preferably on the Pampa de la Joya. 
Choose a site which is relatively flat and clear of obstructions. Lay out an 
east-west line. Along this line place five piles of sand composed of 10, 20, 40, 
60, and 80 buckets of sand obtained from a nearby barchan. A bucket is 
roughly 8-10 liters. The piles should be separated from each other by a couple 
of meters so they will not interfere with one another. Take measurements by 
photographing the sand piles at five or at most seven day intervals over a 
period of one month. Always take the photographs from the same sites and 
use the same focal length lens. It would be useful to know the height of the 
photographer (at eye line) and the distance from the photograph sites to the 
sand piles. Of course, any physical measurements of the sand piles and the 
bucket size would also be helpful. 


Prof. Lettaut predicts that the larger sand piles will transform into miniature 
barchans, complete with horns. The data collected (photographs and phys- 
ical measurements) should be sent to Prof. H. Lettau, Meteorology Dept., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. These data will be used to validate a 
theory which has been developed to explain the formation of barchans. 


Note from K. and H, 
Lettau: 


To your beautiful sugges- 
tion to the reader, add that he 
or she should take along 
shovel, pail and simple mm- 
scale rulers in addition to a 
camera. Stake a few promis- 
ing slipfaces with rulers, build 
a few conical sandpiles and 
photograph them. Then go 
south (the harbor of 
Mollendo is fantastic) or else- 
where, and return a week 
later to your dunes. Read the 
rulers and take photos of the 
piles. I once got an award 
from one of our students as 
“Sandman of the year, in 


a truly exceptional place! If 


honor of successful breeding 


you have only a half day, goin 
the afternoon if you want to observe the sand saltation. Dune move- 
mentis greatest in the spring and least in the winter. Ifyou have more 
time, take a couple of sturdy boards (2 x 6’s) so you can hop the 
tracks and go over to the area about 2km. northeast of the railroad 
station. If you can spend the night, you will get perfect shelter in the 
courtyard of a large barchan. You do not need a tent; believe me, it 
is not going to rain! Watch for the katabatic and anabatic winds. 
Take along a thermometer and embed the bulb in the sand just 
under the surface of the slipface. Take readings around sunrise and 
a little after noon; perhaps you too can observe the worlds largest 
diurnal range of surface temperature! Take a compass and deter- 
mine the orientation of the barchans. If you have time, please see if 
the barchans west of the Panamerican highway have a different 
direction than those east of the railroad tracks. For those readers 
with interest and sufficient time, Prof. H. Lettau has suggested a 
simple yet valuable experiment you could perform as described in 
the box on this page. 

But above all, no matter how little or how much time you have, 
be sure to admire Aeolus’ finest sculptural art form-the barchan. 


William Ohmstede CCM is a certified consulting 
meteorologist based in Las Cruces, NM. 


of sand dunes.” But with or 
without such an award, I know two modelers who would be happy to 
see your field results. Best regards, Kate and Heinz Lettau. 
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+ Where peace and tranquility reign supreme, the magic of Costa Rica is alive with 
beautiful beaches, mystical mountains, and exotic jungles. All represented in 
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COSTA RICA - Enjoy her sun drenched beaches 
her secluded rainforest 
her sparkling rivers 
her mysterious mountains 
and her friendly people 


AERO COSTA RICA - Daily, scheduled 727-200 


Jet service, non-sto 


Aero Costa Rica to San Jose, Costa Rica 


Daily Service - 727-200 
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As low as $350.00 Roundtrip 


« AERO COSTA RICA will get you there in style with comfortable seating, 
outstanding inflight gourmet meals, and world-renowned service. 
With the renewed spirit that nature inspires. 
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Dear Club, 

Tam currently organizing for an 
expedition to Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala and Belize. My intention 
is to follow the 1928 journey of Strat- 
ford D. Jolly. The trip will be called 
the “Treasure Trail Expedition,” but 
the treasure I am after is a missing 
piece of history. 

Jolly is a longtime hero of mine. 
He was an Englishman who traveled 
widely and authored a book of his 
travel adventures in the Americas en- 
titled The Treasure Trail, which was 
published by John Long in 1934. A 
shortened version called South Amer- 


LETTERS 


ican Adventures—Stratford D. Jolly 
was printed in 1938 by Pitman Books. I have 
had a copy of this since childhood, and it is 
the only copy I have ever seen outside of the 
British Library in London! 

Tnow plan to follow my dream of making 
the journey myself. I plan to retrace Jolly’s 
1928 route, which started by ship from Liv- 
erpool, England on March 1. The ship 
Stopped en route at Bermuda, Colén, 
passed through the Panama Canal and went 
on to Paita on the west coast of Peru before 
finally docking at the port of Arica. From 
here Jolly traveled by train to La Paz, 
Bolivia, to take part in an expedition that was 
trying to find the secret Jesuit treasure of 
Sacambaya by mining. They did not find it, 
and after legal trouble and death threats, 
they all went their separate ways, many re- 
turning home to England disillusioned. Jolly 
and a companion, however, launched off on 
an adventure of their own, intending to 
travel the trail of the old Spanish conquista- 
dores by mule and on foot. The sheer cost of 
mule power, however, resulted in the jour- 
ney becoming one of canoe and sheer luck as 
the adventurers braved the Ucayali and 
Urubamba rivers all the way to the Napo 
River, and then on to Quito high in Ecuador. 

lintend during my recreation of Jolly’s 
trip to document life upon the Napo, 
Ucayali and Urubamba Rivers, and to make 
detailed comparisons with Jolly’s own ac- 
counts. I hope to show just how the last 60 
years of our 20th century have changed rural 
Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia. My trip will take 
shape as follows: 

Stage 1: Passage by ship from Liverpool 
to Chile (sadly I may have to go by air, unless 


you know of any good shipping companies?) 

Stage 2: Travel in the wilds of Bolivia (I 
have had trouble getting good maps) 

Stage 3: Journey from Bolivia by way of 
Lake Titicaca to Peru. Here Jolly stayed to 
observe and photograph the Uros Indians, 
and I shall try to do the same for a week or 
two. 

Stage 4: Train from Puno to Cuzco, 
which climbs 100 miles through the moun- 
tains of La Raya. Then photography in 
Cuzco. 

Stage 5: 70-mile journey to Machu Pic- 
chu, see ruins and take photographs. Visit 
hotel Ferrocarril de Santa Ana, where Jolly 
was one of the first guests after it was built in 
1928. 

Stage 6: Travel by mule to Quillabamba, 
hoping not to arrive at the time of high wa- 
ters, as Jolly did, as I would have to wait 
three months for the river to go down before 
canoe travel would be advisable. 

Stage 7: River journey by traditional ca- 
noes (not fiberglass ones) on the Urubamba 
and Ucayali Rivers. 

Stage 8: Continue by way of the Napo 
River , then backpacking to Mera and on to 
Quito by any means possible. 

Stage 9: Homeward bound. 

I guess most of the people who know of 
my wish to retrace Jolly’s route think I’m a 
little crazy or I’m after one thing—the miss- 
ing Jesuit gold! However, finding the 
Sacambaya treasure is not one of the trip’s 
objectives. But I guess it’s just a kind of love. 
Jolly deserves to be remembered along with 
the best of the writers on South America, 
that greatest area of land on the planet 


Earth. I hope to publish my own book 
in his honor. Only time will tell if Iwill 
or won't achieve my dreams. 


Wishing you all the best in life, 
Trevor David Gamble 


Far 
is 
Dear Club: 


Loren McIntyre’s claim about the 
flow of the Amazon [Magnum Bun- 
kum, Issue 30], amounts to the pro- 
verbial argument about comparing 
apples and oranges. Apple: To com- 
pare the Amazon’s annual supply of 
fresh water to the total amount of 
fresh water on earth, including that held by 
ice caps and glaciers, ground water, lakes, 
soil moisture, atmosphere, biota and rivers. 
Orange: To compare the Amazon’s annual 
supply of fresh water to the world’s annual 
supply of fresh water that returns to the sea 
from the land. McIntyre’s quote of the arti- 
cle by La Riviere in Scientific American, Vol. 
261, No. 3, Sept. 1989, in support of his 
statement that the Amazon contains less 
than 1/10,000 (0.01%) of the total fresh 
water on earth, is an Apple. The same article 
states that the World Resources Institute 
estimates that 41,000 cubic kilometers of 
fresh water return annually to the sea from 
the land. UNESCO (Studies and Reports in 
Hydrology No. 25, 1978) lists the mean an- 
nual discharge of the Amazon River at its 
mouth at 220,000 cubic meters per second, 
based on a discharge of 157,000 cubic me- 
ters per second measured at the Obidos nar- 
rows. This translates into 6,900 cubic kilo- 
meters returned annually to the sea, or 
roughly 1/6 of the total volume of fresh 
water returning to the sea. This is an Or- 
ange. Viewed in this light, there is no popu- 
lar misconception to correct. 


Yours in S.A. exploration, 
V. Miguel Ponce 


NEWS: FLASH 1 


SAEC Moves to 
Ithaca. Cuomo 
Grateful.. 
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MOOS NEWS. 


Ever lone to stride through mosauito-in- 
fested jungles, sleep netless out in the open, 
ungreased and undoused by foul-smelling 
insect repellants, laughing all the while at the 
dreaded malaria-carrying Anopheles? 

Well, now you can. Bring a cow. Actually, 
you need more than a cow, but cow’s breath 
contains octenol. So what’s octenol? Oc- 
tenol, it so happens, is a compound in the 
breath of ruminants, so if a cow isn’t avail- 
able, try to scare up another ruminant. 

Anyway, octenol when combined with 
carbon dioxide attracts three to ten times 
more mosquitoes than octenol or carbon di- 
oxide alone. This interesting fact gave rise to 
the idea of luring mosquitoes to their death 
in traps baited with cow’s breath concentrate 
or, lacking a cow, octenol plus carbon diox- 
ide. Unfortunately, scientists are at a loss to 
explain why blood-feeding mosquitoes find 
this compound so irresistible, but there is 
speculation that the smell conjures up a de- 
lectable cow in the mosquito’s small mind. 
‘Until the concept is further developed, how- 
ever, the Club recommends taking a cowand 
a fly-swatter on all expeditions, and hiring 
someone to swat the clouds of salivating in- 
sects drawn from miles around to your pant- 
ing bovine. 


BUG OFF 


Speaking of mosquitoes. Molecular biol- 
ogists have succeeded in splicing genes from 
the common soil bacterium, Bacillus 
thuringiensis into blue-green algae. Why 
blue-green algae, you might ask? We did. 
Well, blue-green algae are the stuff on which 
mosquito larvae feed. And when they feed 
on this genetically altered algae, they sup on 
a lethal toxin which is bad news for mosqui- 
toes and black flies, but safe for other organ- 
isms. It remains to be seen how many of the 
200 or so species of mosquito eat blue-green 
algae, and of those that do, how many will die 
on the genctically-altered diet. Of particular 
interest is the effect on the malaria-carrying 
Anopheles. 


WANNA SEE SOME MOAI? 


What with many of the Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World out of commission, 
the South American Explorer’s Club ap- 
plauds the brilliant and visionary proposal 
of Hernan Ferrer Fouga to build a forty- 
meter hotel tower on Easter Island in the 
SHAPE OF A GIGANTIC MOAI. 

Clearly, the erection of this inspirational 
tour de force would, as Sr. Ferrer points out, 
increase tourism to the island, magnetically 
attracting visitors like the Tour Eiffel, Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa, and the Twin Towers in 
New York. And of course, Sr. Ferrer’s tow- 
ering temple might well combine many 
of the features of the original Seven 
Wonders now irreperably lost to civiliza- 
tion. With only a little modification, 
Wonders such as the Hanging Gar- 
dens could be incorporated 
into the futuristic and bold de- 
sign. A light bulb mounted atop 
the magnificent structure would 
rival the Lighthouse at Alexan- 
dria, guiding tourist-filled airplanes 
and ocean liners to the island and 
its (might we say) seven-star 
hotel. And of course the impos- 
ing edifice, the International Co- 
lossus of Rapa Nui, should, when 
the time comes, be used as a 
Mausoleum to enshrine the re- 
mains of Sr. Ferrer himself. 

Naturally, the Co- 
lossus Hotel will have 
appropriately named 
salons, meeting rooms, 
etc, — the Zeus 
Hospitality 
Suite, the 
Artemis Beauty 


Salon, Pyramid Bar and Grill, the Babylon 
Boutique, and the Rhodes Discotheque. 
Readers’ suggestions on how other Won- 
ders might figure in the overall design will be 
appreciated, along with generous donations 
aimed at getting this important project un- 
derway without delay, over the objections of 
eeu x a few short- 

sighted 
ae critics. 
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Members, take heed! Denver? We wuz there but we is 
gone. New address: SAEC,126 Indian Creek Rd., Ithaca, 


NY 14850, Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


NATURAL History & PHoto Tours 


e Cos 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life, All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


e AsIA 


Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic istands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 
Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
Bomco, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
February 1993 and more. 


@ AFRICA 
Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers. Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
‘your safari, The pace is stow. Group size is 
deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
locale. Call us with your specific interests! 


VAAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
(800) 633-0299 


ions, Galipages 


@ GALAPAGOS 


all-group cruise through the enchanted 
lands. You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly 

range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets 


@ NepAL / INDIA 


Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal 
festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 
India: March 1993, Visit game preserves and parks 
and experience the culture and people, 


TRAVEL COMPANION 


ARGENTINA 


“One of the best English-language South American 
travel guides in many years” —Kevin Healey 


A‘must for any traveler to Argentina—experienced or novice, 
budget or first class. Written by Australian Jerry Leitner, Travel 
Companion: Argentina covers 417 towns and 1,600 localities in 
detail, with complete listings of accomodations, restaurants, fares, 
excursions, and sightseeing. First in the series of Travel 
Companion guides to the major South American nations. 


Travel Companion: Argentina is available from the 
South American Explorers Club for $25 [Members $20] 


plus postage and handling; order Item #303. 


Rica / BELIzE 


LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


© INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE), 


XCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES. 

"ARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES, 

‘OU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN, 
ECUADORIAN FAMILY, 

© START AS SOON AS YOU WISH 


SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 
Italia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
Phone: 5932/545818 P.O, Box 21-373 
Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


EXPEDICIONES 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK. 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 
reserve. 


Write us: 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 

Fax: (84) 236706 
Tel: (84) 226671 


SOUTHWIND 


ADVENTURE S— 


DISCOVER THE ANDES 
& AMAZON! 


+ Inca Trail Treks 
+ Market & Festivals Tours 


+ Amazon River Adventures 
* Climbing Expeditions 
Monthly small departures for individuals 
and small groups 


Plus other adventures in: 
Venezuela * Ecuador + Peru 
Bolivia + Brazil Argentina * Chile 
U.S. Office: 

P.O. Box 621057-G 


Littleton, CO 80162 
Tel. (303) 972-0701, (800) 377-WIND 


finy= WORK LIVE 
OVERSEAS 


Transitions Abroad, the bimonthly 
guide that helps you meet the 
people of other countries and 
travel for less. A one-year sub- 
scription ($18) includes five is- 
sues, annual Educational Travel 
Directory, and Free Guide to 
Living Overseas. 
YES, start my subscription now! 
Payment enclosed ($18), Send FREE Guide to Living 


Overseas ($6.95 value), 
© Bill me. 


cys Sate Zip 


Transitions Abroad 
Dept. TRA © P.O. Box 3000 © Denville, NJ_07834 


ADVENTURE 


2B 


SMALL GROUPS... 
THE BEST LEADERSHI 


E xplore the majestic beauty of 
the Himalaya...Discover the 
mystical world of the Inca... Thrill 
to the drama of predator and 
prey across Africa’s game-filled 
plains...Walk the idyllic mountain 
trails of the Alps...Find the Europe 
other tourists never see...Visit 
Stone-age islands lost i 


ad AS SIE PS 2a ES 


Ae OU SS EL NOFA ED EOD 


Saas 


=z 


= 


801 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CA 
800-368-2794 OR 415-541 


Me A VLA ASS RA AD EL 
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MAGNUM BUNKUM 
THE RAIN IN ATACAMA IS PLAINLY ON THE WANE 


Omni, April 1992, p.38: “Until a freak storm in 1971, not a single drop of rain 
had fallen on Chile’s Atacama Desert in 400 years.” 


Guinness Book of World Records, 1992: “The annual mean rainfall in the 
Desierto de Atacama, near Calama, Chile, is nil.” 


Hmmm. Listen to Orlando Rocha, chief of the weather office in Calama, pop- 
ulation 100,000, who opened his files for me in 1981. It had rained in the city 
five of the past ten years and had snowed once. Total precipitation of the de- 

cade: 1,5 inches, half of it in 1972. Would it be fair, I asked, to say that in parts 

of the Atacama rain had never been recorded? He replied: 


“A play on words. Obviously rain hasn’t been recorded anywhere on earth 
where there’s no rain gauge. We have fewer than 100 weather stations in 
northern Chile. Yet all our stations have recorded some precipitation at some 
time, There are no rains along 100-mile fronts; only sporadic cloudbursts. A 
cloudburst may lay an inch of water on a rain gauge or may miss it by 100 me- 
ters. That makes for iffy averages.” 


Rocha’s charts showed that the coastal cities of Arica, Iquiqua, and An- 
tofagasta go for years without recording a tenth of a millimeter, the thickness 
of a sheet of paper. But inland, heading for San Pedro de Atacama in a thun- 
derous hailstorm, I once drove hubcap deep in a syrupy flash flood generated 
by El Invierno Boliviano, which blows in from the east once or twice a decade. 
Aweck of thunderstorms flooded the northern part of the Salar de Atacama, 

watering down its reputation as one of the driest salt flats on earth. 


—-Loren McIntyre 


LACEY A, GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 223-7000 
=== ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


Dear Presidentes Fujimori and Fernando 
Collor de Mello: 

I hope you won't mind me writing the 
same letter to both of you, but what with 
what’s been happening in the rain forest, I 
want to save paper. 

Anyway, I'll be swinging into Lima for a 
couple of weeks and after that I’m planning to 
squeeze in a side jaunt to Brazil. If you're not 
too busy, I would really appreciate your find- 
ing time for a little chat about local customs, 
sights to see, shops and restaurants. Also, if 
you don’t have time to act as guide, the use of 
your limousine would be appreciated, and by 
the way, if there’s a spare room in the palace, 
it would really wow the folks when I get back 
home. Sincerely, John Smithers. 

It’s not clear from the literature we've 
received whether the addresses of South 
American presidents are included in the In- 
ternational Penpal Kit, but if they are, you 
can use the form letter above to contact 
these and other overseas friends before leav- 
ing home. Your satisfaction is guaranteed 
with the Penpal Kit, which makes it easy to 
contact foreign friends BEFORE leaving 
home. Each kit contains the invaluable 
book, How to Become an International Pen- 
pal, by Robert J. Fischer, Ph.D., and comes 
with a small sheaf of airmail stationary, 
some stamps, a recent copy of Penpal’s 
weekly listing of hundreds of foreign penpals 
of both sexes and all ages and interests, 
AND a coupon to place your FREE Penpal 
ad in one of over 75 foreign newspapers. 

Don't arrive in Buenos Aires without 
knowing where to freeload a night’s lodg- 
ings, or step off the plane in Rio with no 
prospect of mooching a meal. Ever had to 
pay your own way because you couldn’t 
speak the language? No problem with your 
handy little Penpal Kit. Line up your En- 
glish-speaking targets before you leave 
home. Send $24.95 plus $3.50 shipping and 
handling to RJF Enterprises, P.O. Box 155, 
Lake Forest, CA 92630-0155. 


South American Travel Tips 


By David Landes 


AeroPeru and Air Paraguay offer two of 
the best bargains in international travel. 
AeroPeru’s 45-day air pass allows six flights 
anywhere in AcroPeru’s international net- 
work, beginning in Miami. Cities included in 
the air pass program are: 

e Buenos Aires, Argentina 

© Guayaquil, Ecuador 

© La Paz, Bolivia 

© Lima, Peru 

® Mexico City, Mexico 

@ Panama City, Panama 

@ Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

© Santiago, Chile 

@ Sao Paulo, Brazil 

No destination except Lima may be vis- 
ited more than once. Because the AeroPeru 
route system radiates from Lima, passen- 
gers will almost certainly have to pass 


through Lima more than once to make con- 
nections from one city to another. 


The AeroPeru air pass costs $999 plus 
$18 tax from Miami in low season, and 
$1,184 in high season (July 1-August 15 and 
December 15-January 15). Travelers may 
include additional international flights for 
$100 each and domestic flights inside Peru 
for $40 each. 

The Air Paraguay pass allows six flights in 
30 days anywhere in the system for $899 plus 
$25 tax all year round from Miami. Addi- 
tional flights cost $100 each. Air Paraguay 
serves: 


e Asuncion, Paraguay 

© Buenos Aires, Argentina 
© Montevideo, Uruguay 

© Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

@ Santa Cruz, Bolivia 

© Santiago, Chile 

® Sao Paolo, Brazil 


No city may be visited more than once, 
except Asuncion. The system radiates from 
Asuncion and many trips will require plane 
changes there. 

These passes are ideal for travelers inter- 
ested in visiting a number of countries. The 
least expensive international roundtrip ex- 
cursion airfares allow few stops, and multi- 
ple-stop itineraries require the most expen- 
sive tickets. 

Stay tuned to the next issue of the Ex- 
plorer for a review of individual country 
passes. 

In other news, Pan Am finally gave up 
the ghost in late 1991, stranding thousands 
of passengers. It was the end of an era in 
South American air travel when the US air- 
line that pioneered international travel fell 
victim to changing times and financial weak- 
ness. The airline will live on in the courts for 
years, though, as lawyers argue over who was. 
to blame. 

Meanwhile, United Airlines, the US’s 
second-largest airline, picked up Pan Am’s 
entire South American operation at a bar- 
gain-basement price in bankruptcy court, 
and is now flying most of the former Pan Am 
routes. It will take United a while to get 
settled, but once it does, look for gradual 
expansion and price competition with Amer- 
ican. 

David Landes is a travel agent and travel 
writer. He can be reached at 1-800-395-5955. 
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Fisherman’s Winter 
RODERICK L. HAIG-BROWN 
Nick Lyons Books (New York, 
1988), $12.95 


A River for Christmas 
ERNEST SCHWIEBERT 
Stephen Greene Press (New 
York, 1988), $9.95 


Some 40 years ago, British Co- 
lumbian flyfishing writer Roderick 
L. Haig-Brown received a dream 
assignment: Go to Chile and Ar- 
gentina, spend two months fishing 
the trout lakes and streams of the 
lake country, and write up a pro- 
motional report for certain U.S. 
airline interests. Off he flew and 
fished practically nonstop from 


morning.” 

“Was he Chilean?” 

“No,” he said, “I’m still not sure 
what he was.” 

“What the hell did you tell 
him?” 

“T told him I wanted him to un- 
derstand me,” he laughed darkly, 
“and that I knew his men could 
take my farm by force," but I told 
him that I was a simple Basque 
with strong feelings—and that I 
would kill myself if they tried. 


late December 1951 to early Feb- 
ruary 1952. Upon his return, he sensed that 
hé had “a story that needs to be told... a 
fisherman’s winter without equal in my expe- 
rience, a delight of travel and discovery that 
IT know is worth sharing.” 

‘Within moments of casting his first line at 
his first stop, Lago Maule, Haig-Brown 
hooked a 27-inch, 9-1/2 pound female rain- 
bow. Angling his way south, he fished a skein 
of cold Andean lakes and streams, including 
the Rié Petrohué, which he saluted as “the 
finest river I fished in Chile.” He crossed 
over the Paso Perez Rosales to Argentina, 
where he continued his watery labors in the 
environs of Lago Nahuel Huapf. 

Haig-Brown caught great numbers of 
trout (rainbow, brown and brook), as well as 
an occasional Sebago salmon, and a few local 
fish, including pejerrey, a type of smelt, and 
perca or trucha criolla, a perch. He used 
both dry and wet flies, and had good luck 
with Atlantic salmon flies, stone-fly im- 
itations, and anything resembling the 
apancora, a local crayfish that was clearly the 
staple food of the South American trout. 

Writing in an uncluttered style faintly 
reminiscent of Ernest Hemingway’s, Haig- 
Brown describes the Andean summer heat 
as follows: “It was a good heat, fresh and 
clean and dry, born of the sun and brilliant 
with light.” His enthusiasm for the fishing, 
stoked by his having the good fortune to fish 
with local guides, who ushered him to their 


favorite spots, invigorates his attitude to- 
ward Chile and Argentina and their peoples, 
cultures and food. 

A River for Christmas collects 15 of Er- 
nest Schwiebert’s flyfishing stories from 
around the world, including “The Rivers of 
Patagonia,” which tells of his fishing the 
trout streams between Zapala and 
Bariloche, and the title story, his account of 
wading the Chilean lake country in Haig- 
Brown’s footsteps, 35 years later. Schwiebert 
has a keen eye for detail. His Lago Todo los 
Santos hosterfa was “almost precariously 
sited, pinioned on the gritty beach between 
the beautiful lake and the volcano.” The Rfo 
Petrohué’s currents “were broken by the 
tangled logs and big stones, and dark pockets 
and seams that held shoals of greedy rain- 

The topic of almost every conversation 
with Chileans, however, was not trout, but 
their harrowing experiences under the Al- 
lende government, which had just been 
overthrown. Ernesto Dufflocg, Schwiebert’s 
host and guide at the Cumilahue Lodge on 
the Rfo Cumilahue (Schwiebert’s Christmas 
River—a tributary of the Rfo Calcurrupe, 
which flows into Lago Ranco) told him a 
riveting tale of his having thwarted Cuban- 
led goon squad attempts to take over his 
farm: 

“[Dufflocq, said he] loaded a shotgun 
and went to see the leader at three in the 


“Did it work?” 
“They never tried,” he 
shrugged. 
—-Daniel Buck 
The Pirelli Guide: 
Argentina 
DIEGO BIGONGIARI 
Pirelli Argentina (1991), $20 paper 
Insight Guides: 
Ecuador & Galapagos 


Ed: TONY PERROTTET 
APA Publications (1991), $19.95 paper 


Designed for tourists roaming Argentina 
by car, the Pirelli Guide works equally well 
for those moving by bus or train, or for am- 
bulating backpackers. Literate and excep- 
tionally well-translated, it is far and away the 
single best guide to Argentina. 

Pirelli organizes Argentina into ten re- 
gional chapters—the Southern Lakes, Me- 
sopotamia, Tierra del Fuego, etc. The right- 
hand pages of each chapter describe regional 
excursions, shown on mini-maps, while the 
left-hand pages contain literary, historical, 
naturalistic, anthropological, and architec- 
tural notes on what you might encounter 
along the way: Cayamarca missions and pot- 
tery, Mendoza wines, Patagonian mammals, 
lake-country trees, Pampas horses and birds, 
and Mesopotamian fish and palm trees. 
Each chapter opens with a glossary of re- 
gional Indian and Spanish words. (Hue is 
Mapuche for “place where there is,” which 
explains its frequency in Patagonian topon- 
ymy.) 

The Buenos Aires chapter plots several 
walking tours, and the side notes steer you 
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through the port€no world of tango, shop- 
ping, cemeteries, playgrounds, cafes, trees 
(yes, trees), museums and cinemas. 

The Pirelli Guide contains a large folding 
map of the entire country and a separate 
section recommending notable hotels and 
restaurants, 

The book’s only obvious gaffe appears in 
the notes on Patagonian bandit lore. Be- 
cause it relies on Bruce Chatwin’s In 
Patagonia, which presented as fact old-timer 
stories collected by Chatwin, the guide con- 
fuses Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
with another pair of gringo outlaws, William 
Wilson and Robert Evans, who were killed 
by the Argentine policfa fronteriza near Rfo 
Pico, Chubut, in 1911. Cassidy and the Kid 
died in Bolivia in 1908. 

Several of the escorts whom Insight 
Guides enlisted to compile Ecuador and 
Galdpagos will be familiar to South Ameri- 
can Explorer readers. Lynn Meisch, 
Eduardo Guil, Rob Rachowiecki, and the 
Club’s Quito jefe, Betsy Wagenhauser, and 
other contributors arranged a 32-chapter 
tour featuring places such as Quito and the 
Oriente; excursions, such as the train from 
Ibarra to San Lorenzo and the Panama-hat 
trail; and cultural highlights, such as local 
cuisine, Andean music, and Otavalo weav- 
ers. The photographs, all in color, are su- 
perb. 

Among the recommended excursions is 
the train line from Ibarra to San Lorenzo, 
which carries an autoferro, a diesel-powered, 
56-seat bus bolted onto a train chassis on an 
all-day descent that twists and loops 124 
miles through 20 tunnels down 6,630’ from 
the Andes to the Pacific. 

For variety and simplicity, Meisch gives 
Ecuadorian cuisine a gustatory hooray. Pok- 
ing around Ecuadorian kitchens, she finds 
bananas of all sizes and hues popping up in 
every possible dish, from soup to ice-cream. 
Countless other fruits, such as ham-sized 
papayas and small, tart tamarinds, overflow 
the town markets. Meisch suggests buying 
with your finger—"one of those, two of 
these"—and learning the names later. 


Tropical Rainforest 

Aworld survey of our most valuable and 
endangered habitat with a blueprint for its 
survival 

ARNOLD NEWMAN 


This is a superb book. Ifyou’re interested. 
in tropical rainforests, go buy it now. If you 
aren't interested in tropical rainforests read 
this book and find out why you should be. 

That said, I suppose the reviewer has 
some obligation to inform the reader about 
the book. It is divided into five chapters, 
covering four general areas. The first two 
chapters cover basic rainforest biology. They 
make a good introduction to the subject with 
beautiful photographs and excellent draw- 
ings to illustrate the ideas. 

Chapter three, “Threats to the Forest” 
documents the global destruction of 
rainforests by various activities: logging, ag- 
riculture, cattle ranching, etc. You know the 
general story, but here are the facts and sta- 
tistics. One fact: For every Big Mac you eat, 
you are destroying 67 square feet of tropical 
rainforest. This is a 


Newman describes encouraging examples of 
habitat preservation and sustainable agricul- 
ture, and explicitly recognizes the short-term 
needs of the peoples of the tropics. He in- 
cludes a brief “Action Plan for the Con- 
cerned Individual.” This is conventional and 
useful as far as it goes, but it is very limited. 
In the spirit of several recent books perhaps 
what we need is “Fifty Things You Can Do 
to Save the Rainforest.” 

Destruction of tropical forests has been 
called “the sleeper issue of the 20th cen- 
tury.” It will affect us all, whether we know 
about it or not. Newman’s prognosis is en- 
couraging: 

“Yet humankind has met great 
challenges before and its course is not inexo- 
rably set and inflexible. If some part of the 
same energies spent in mindless exploitation 
are rechanneled into implementing enlight- 
ened conservation programs, constructive 
aid policies, and the linchpin around which 
lasting success will turn—sustainable agri- 
cultural and wood-producing practices— 
there is no reason why the tropical forests 
and the human species cannot coexist—each 


very depressing chap- 
ter. 

Chapter four, 
“What do we Lose?” 
describes the biologi- 
cal diversity, global cli- 
matic stability, indige- 
nous cultures, and 
genetic and medical 
resources that are en- 
dangered by the insane 
activities currently al- 
lowed and even en- 
couraged by most gov- 
ernments in the world. 
Depressing and fright- 
ening. 

Chapter five is enti- 
tled “A Blueprint for 
Survival.” It may well 
refer to the survival 
not only of the rainfor- 
est, but of life on earth. 
It presents a hopeful 
case that the cycle of 
destruction can be 
stopped, and reason- 
able policies pursued. 


curiosity. 


islands. 


Galapagos Natural 
History Adventure 


If you’ve ever dreamed of boating among tropical desert 
isles, snorkeling in the equatorial waters of the castern 
Pacific, camping among the last of the giant tortoises on the 
3,000’ high rim of a giant caldera, walking and swiming 
among fearless birds and mammals, and Icarning about 
evolution from the very examples that piqued Darwin’s 
this is the trip of your lifetime. 


Ecologist Dr. Bruce Means has organized a 15-day natural 
history tour for 8 people that he will personally lead. You will 
be berthed in a 45-foot yacht and vist most of the major 


The cost? $2,995 complete! This includes air and boat fare, 
meals, taxis, and hotels. (Round-trip from Miami.) 


Act now! This is not the standard tour of the Galapagos. 
Write or call for more information today. Departure is June 
22nd. Don’t delay! 


D. Bruce Means, Ph.D., 1313 N. Duval St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 (904) 681-6208 


————————— 
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sustaining the other through the ages.” 
‘There is no question that we possess the 
technology to coexist with the rainforest. 
Whether we will we wake up from our greed 
and shortsightedness in time to do so re- 
mains to be seen. This book may help. 


—Richard Halliburton 


Three Men of the Beagle 
RICHARD LEE MARKS 
Alfred A Knopf, $22.00 


This book is a strange, sad story of con- 
flicting cultures and intellects. The three 
men Of the title are Robert Fitzroy, Captain 
of the HMS Beagle; Charles Darwin; and 
Jemmy Button, a Fuegian Indian kidnapped 
by Fitzroy. 

In 1830, during the Beagle’s first trip to 
Tierra del Fuego, a whaleboat was stolen by 
the local Yahgan Indians. Attempts to re- 
cover it failed, and in a fit of rage, Fitzroy 
took four Indians hostage. The thought then 
occurred to him that he could take these 
Fuegians back to England, teach them En- 
glish, Christianity, agriculture, and the other 
necessities of civilization, and then return 
them to their homeland. They could then 
help to advance and civilize their own peo- 
ple, and might also be able to assist Euro- 
pean sailors in these very dangerous waters. 

‘The Fuegians spent about a year in En- 
gland, during which time one of them died of 
smallpox. In December, 1831 the Beagle set 
sail again, Fitzroy sharing his cabin with a 
young, unknown naturalist named Charles 
Darwin. Aboard were the three Fuegians 


and a missionary named Richard Matthews 
who planned to stay with the Fuegians and 
develop a mission among them. Neither 
Fitzroy nor Darwin thought much of Mat- 
thews. Darwin described him as “a man ap- 
parently possessing little energy of charac- 
ter.” 

After an absence of three years, the 
Fuegians finally were returned to their 
homeland ("cruelly abandoned,” said some 
ofthe English newspapers). The Beagle con- 
tinued its voyage, with both Fitzroy and Dar- 
win conducting studies that would make 
them famous in their respective fields. 

Much of the book describes the after- 
math of this experiment. It is a complex tale 
of mystery and violence: The first mission 
was an immediate failure, and the three 
Fuegians quickly reverted to their uncivi- 
lized state. Fitzroy suffered near suicidal de- 
pression over the failure of his experiment. 
Many years later, Jemmy Button was ac- 
cused of leading the massacre of another 
missionary group. 

One learns little of Darwin from this 
book. Marks portrays him in the conven- 
tional manner, a typical upper-class English- 
man with the usual prejudices of the time. 
The events described here apparently had 
little impact on Darwin. In The Voyage of the 
Beagle, he describes without emotion his en- 
counters with the Fuegian Indians, and in 
later writings mentions them only briefly or 
not at all. 

Fitzroy, on the other hand, comes across 
as a brilliant, compassionate, complex man, 
with a hair-trigger temper and a deep sense 
of guilt over the Jemmy Button affair. It 
haunted him for the rest of his life. He was a 
devout Christian and a creationist, and 
struggled unsuccessfully to cope 
with the revolution Darwin cre- 
ated. Nevertheless, Fitzroy and 
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Darwin maintained a fragile friendship 
throughout the rest of their lives. 

And what of Jemmy Button? After his 
resettlement, he lived in the traditional 
Yahgan way for twenty years without further 
European contact. In the 1850's, new at- 
tempts to establish a mission were unsuc- 
cessful; finally, in 1860, a missionary group 
was murdered and Jemmy Button was ac- 
cused of leading the massacre. He was ac- 
quitted and, if one believes Marks’s specula- 
tions, spent the rest of his life contemplating 
his emerging sense of morality. 

Itwasa noble, but flawed, concept. Even- 
tually a mission was established among the 
Yahgan Indians, and they even attempted to 
help a few desperate sailors. But the 
Yahgans are extinct. After existing for un- 
told millennia in a fragile, unstable equilib- 
rium with the harshest of environments, they 
were killed off by contact with the outside 
world. 

This story is important and worth telling. 
Marks tells it well, for the most part. In 
places the book is “beautifully written and 
hauntingly resonant,” as the dust jacket 
claims. In other places it seems to ramble 
aimlessly. Throughout the middle of the 
book, I found myself wondering what the 
point was, and not caring much about these 
individuals. In the end, however, Marks pulls 
it all together in a satisfying way. 

The book is not well-documented. The 
bibliography lists only a few sources, and 
there are no footnotes or references in the 
text. However, I found nothing to make me 
suspect its fundamental accuracy. 


—Richard Halliburton 
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SOME OF MY BEST 
FRIENDS ARE BOLIVIANS 


In Bolivia 
Eric Lawlor 


Because Bolivia is so infrequently the 
subject of a travelogue, a book as thin and 
sour as Jn Bolivia is doubly disappointing. In 
fact, not since Paul Theroux vented his 
spleen on the Latin American universe, from 
Mexico to Argentina, in The Old Patagonian 
Express, has such a crabby, monomaniacal 
traveler appeared in print. Lawlor, however, 
hurls everything he has at one target, Bolivia. 

His powers of deduction are preposter- 
ous. Drinking beer with a young Bolivian in 
Potosf, for example, Lawlor observes: 

“He got up to buy another round of 
drinks, jingling as he did so. He carried his 
keys clipped to the waist of his trousers. Ev- 
idence of having access to something, I sup- 
posed, Though to judge from their size, the 
access was to nothing more substantial than 
a front door and a briefcase. Many Bolivians 
wear their keys like this, but why left me at a 
loss, Gabriel claimed to wear his as he did to 
protect his clothes. But since he seldom 


Peruvian Expedition, in which he discovered 
Machu Picchu. 

Maybe Lawlor is a misanthrope, misera- 
ble anywhere on earth in the presence of 
fellow Homo sapiens. Even so, he could 
have jettisoned a few unhappy encounters 
with his species, and devoted some attention 
to Bolivia’s natural wonders—the Cordillera 
Real iridescent at sunset, a squadron of An- 
dean flamingos flapping over the Laguna 
Colorada or the Salar de Uyuni shimmering 
under a noonday 
sun. 

As his tour 
winds down, 
Lawlor warms to 
Tarija—because 
the town is more 
Argentine than 
Bolivian—but he 
can’t resist uncork- 
ing his elephantine 
wil: 

“The women’s 
fashions too seem 
a little dated in 
Tarija—box-plea 
ted skirts and 


enjoy something of the status of folk heroes. 
. . Bus drivers are romantic figures, genial 
freebooters who affect the air of men who 
have learned to laugh at the world, men 
adequate to anything fate might hand them. 
In Bolivia that can be any number of things: 
mud slides, dead llamas, overturned trucks, 
and endless mechanical failures. 

Yes, mud slides, dead llamas, and Eric 
Lawlor, 
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white court shoes. 
I remembered my 
mother once hav- 
ing dressed like 
this. But long ago. 


wore anything grander than jeans, this was 
hardly plausible. I could only imagine that 
the Elizabethan key-penis metaphor ex- 
plained the practice—that the bunch of keys 
had the same symbolic value as a codpiece.” 
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have enormous 
moral authority in 
Bolivia. They 


Lawlor garbles the story, confusing Hiram 
Bingham’s 1908 trip, in which he met out- 
laws in southern Bolivia, with the 1911 Yale 
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Richard Drosse 
Dan Fox 

Armin Hass 

Dilwyn Jenkins 
Charles & Deborah 
Llewellyn 

Douglas M. McCrae 
Mara Jayne Miller 
Nik Millhouse 

John Strawn 


Supporting 
Jane A. Berger 
Christopher Kennan 
Life 
William Blankley 


1-900-TU MADRE 


Are we worried about falling member- 
ship in these trying times? You bet! That’s 
why we’re unabashedly thrashing around for 
new and sometimes desperate solutions. So 
it was that we carefully studied the efforts 
and seriously considered aping the Round- 
about Theater in Manhattan, which reaped 
enormous success with a membership pro- 
gram aimed at singles. Maybe we should 
bounce the married couples, we thought, 
and turn the Club into a Dating and Mating 
Society, charge $15 for personals, and run 
lurid photos of seamy playmates that could 
be talked to over the Club's $10-a-minute 
900 number; feature special hotlines for the 
gay and lesbian community, and of course 
discounts for seniors, and... 

But yet again, we’ve been able to stave 
off these temptations, thanks to the ever- 
commendable generosity of members who 
gave that smidgeon (and not-so-smidgeon) 
extra little something to the Club by becom- 
ing Contributing, Supporting, Life, and yes, 
Afterlife members. Thanks to one and all, 
but remember, should income slip you might 
have to call your Club at 1-900-TU 
MADRE and talk to Luluita. 


Contributing 


Thomas Bashor 
Robert A. Buchanan 
John F. Byrnes 
Jane Clark 
Douglas Day 


Half Afterlife 
Steve Ryland, John Davidge 


LET’S MAKE A DEAL 


Better not to dwell on the reprehensible 
tight-fistedness of members who prefer to sit 
on their large collections of valuable Latin- 
Americana, countless rare volumes that 
should by rights be handed over to the Club. 
Ponder this, if you will, the next time you’re 
flipping the brittle pages of some priceless 
tome in the sumptuous privacy of your sub- 
urban home, hoarding a literary treasure. 
Your Club deserves that expensive four- 
color volume of The Gift of Birds: Feather 
Working of Native South American Peoples, 
or Fourteen Never-Before Revealed Secrets 
of Nasca Mummification, and, yes, The 
Naked Truth About Annie Peck, etc. These, 
and other books might definitively establish 
the Club world-wide as the ultimate reposi- 
tory of Latin American lore, and attract a 
flood of scholars to Ithaca like so many pil- 
grims swarming to Mecca, heraldingin anew 
era of credibility certain to boost the sagging 
membership and propelling your Club over 
the financial hump. 

Do we take it amiss that the Club is 
forced to beg for meager handouts from 
commercially-driven publishers? Well, yes. 
But we won't enumerate all the grubby little 
seeds of resentment membership stinginess 
has sown over the years, seeds that sprouted 
into hardy tangled weeds of bitterness that, 
if truth be told, have grown into giant, 


gnarled, rancorous growths. 

Still, we take no offense. Not us to harbor 
some malignant grudge. Quite the contrary. 
Squat on your dusty first editions. But how 
about a honest trade -- a straightforward 
quid pro quo, tit for tat, even-steven, book 
for book? It just so happens we’ve recently 
Teceived another swatch of freebies from 
misguided publishers, books that somehow 
don’t fit into our narrow focus on things 
South and Central American, recent publi- 
cations that we might, in a pinch, be induced 
to unload in exchange for something of 
equal or greater value. Now take for in- 
Stance a brand new copy of the 1992 Unoffi- 
cial Guide to Walt Disney World including 
Epcot, Disney-MGM Studios, and Informa- 
tion of Nearby Universal Studios, billed as 
The Comprehensive Guide for Families - Ad- 
vice, Ideas, Itineraries, and More Fun or 
Frommer’s hot-off-the-press, unthumbed- 
by-human-hands New York City With Kids, 
by the inimitable Bubbles Fisher, one in a 
series of the valued family travel guides ac- 
claimed by unbiased critics as “The most 
detailed and accurate family-oriented hotel, 
restaurant and sight-seeing information 
available with detailed city and regional 
maps.” Something more exotic? What are 
we offered for Bradt’s incomparable Guide 
to Madagascar - 3rd Edition, guaranteed to 
keep you abreast of the changing scene in 
Madagascar, tourist facilities, travel infor- 
mation, political developments, scientific 
discoveries (???) and the efforts of conserva- 
tionists to save the wildlife? Why, just the 
information on scientific discoveries is worth 
two or maybe even three books on South 
America. 

Anyway, make us an offer we can’t re- 
fuse. 


WHERE THERE’S SMOKES 


Da Dum. Da Dum. Da Dum. . . That, 
you should know, is the pulse of South 
America, the throbbing heartbeat your Club 
monitors like a vigilant doctor twenty-four 
hours of every day, noting with grave con- 
cern each choleric spasm, every slight rise of 
Sendero fever, tracing with infinite care the 
ecological vires and new outbreaks of the 
cocaine bacillus with the skill of the dedi- 
cated surgeon and the selfless devotion of an 
Albert Schweitzer. 

So what? 
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Well, maybe you don’t know that our 
prestigious reputation in the field isso widely 
acknowledged that a lot of important people 
are impelled to fax us dispatches, 
communiqués, press releases, and newsy tid- 
bits that they might not send to the likes of. . 
-ah...you. For example, take the weighty, 


Danny Amon 


almost exclusive press release that came our 
way other day from Land Rover. Addressed 
to our illustrious editors and news directors, 
it requested us to please advise our readers 
of the Camel Trophy Adventure ’92. That’s 
Camel (as in “I'd walk a mile for . ...” not 
dromedary). Since it’s unlikely you received 
this important announcement, we’ll fill you 
in on the salient particulars: the Camel Tro- 
phy Adventure "92 is a grueling 18-day, 
1,000-mile trek with Land Rovers through 
the South American jungle. Done for 
money? No way. The chief reward for these 
stalwart young men “will be the satisfaction 
of having done it.” This historic Camel Tro- 
phy Adventure will start out in Manaus, Bra- 
zil and finish 18 days later in Georgetown, 
the capitol of Guyana, and feature feats of 
endurance such as winching, deep-water 
crossings and all sorts of manly activities de- 
signed to test the candidates’ physical 
strength, mental stamina and testosterone 
levels. In the memorable and pithy words of 
U.S. Camel Trophy coordinator Tom Col- 
lins, one of the purposes of the Camel (as in 
“coffin nail," not Bactrian) Trophy is to pro- 
mote international friendships. Yeah, sure. 
Since the first press release we've re- 
ceived another announcing that Danny 


Amon, 39, of Milton-Freewater, Oregon 
and Jim West, 31, of Glendale, Arizona, will 
represent the U.S. in the 16-nation Camel 
(as in . . . oh, forget it) Trophy, both having 
survived a rigorous screening of 1200 U.S. 
applicants. They will join the caravan of 37 
Land Rovers in a legendary test of man and 
motorized beast. 

Are we by any chance miffed that no 
worthy member of the South American Ex- 
plorers Club was picked to take part in this 
nicotine rally, this tobacco derby, this butt 
bonanza? Miffed? Ticked off? POed? Us? 
Why? Who needs a flood of international 
publicity? Now we can be totally confident 
that no coverage of this event will mention a 
word about the South American Explorers 
Club, no need to fear that a potent Land 
Rover, the virtual symbol of adventure and 
derring-do will race across the finish line with 
the Club’s name boldly emblazoned on the 
hood. No soaring sales of Club T-shirts. No 
recognition. No nothin’. 

It’s all right with us, we suppose, if our 
members are off studying tree bark and 


Jim West 


mosses, basket weaving techniques, lichen 
proliferation or the life cycle of the Andean 
slug. Sour Grapes? Maybe. Still, it’s not too 
late. Want to sign up for the Marlboro Mar- 
athon? The Winston Winner-Take-All? The 
Kent Klassic? Write your Club for details 
and the official entry blank. 

Meanwhile, keep on truckin’ and puffin’. 
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KING OF THE ROAD 


Ifyou read Issue 30 you'll remember our 
breezy bravado about the Club’s impending 
great move east, complete with airy descrip- 
tions of how we planned to cruise out of 
town along Josephine Street, and how we'd 
sail through the fruited plains of Kansas on 
through Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and all the rest — steering our mighty prairie 
schooner onwards tothe Club’s new home in 
Ithaca, NY, scenically situated at the tip of 
the beauteous Lake Cayuga? 

Well, we made it but as they say in the 
style of terse notes sometimes found in 
cairns atop treacherous mountain peaks: 
“Ithaca, by I-70, by the grace of God.” 

Where to start? Perhaps with the loading 
of the gigantic 26-foot U-Haul van. Maybe 
throw ina few words about the backbreaking 
labor and the repeated miscalculation of 
boxes still to be hauled up from the bottom- 
less basement: “Only twenty-five more.” A 
half hour later, “Maybe thirty or so.” Two 
hours later, “Fifteen, if you don’t count the 
ones in back.” 

Somehow the van got loaded. True, the 
Super Duper 26-ft model with the special 
over-the-cab “Grannys Attic” for extra 
room, wasn't big enough and we had to rent 
a second van for the overflow. But that’s 
another story. 

On the historic morning of February 4th, 
1992, showing no discernible signs of fear, I 
swing jauntily into the cab of the van. In my 
rear view mirror I check the 13-foot trailer, 
that carries my aging Datsun with my cat, 
Esme, inside, glance at the one surviving 
gerbil shredding paper in an aquarium to my 
right, and turn on the ignition. After handily 


negotiating a tricky right hand turn, 
(everything’s tricky in a 26-foot van), then an 
even trickier left hand turn, I hit the acceler- 
ator and pull up close behind Marianne who, 
with Mona, her dog, in the back, is leading us 
out of town in a blue Suburu. 

Why, I wonder, warming to my new role 
as Teamster, has Marianne pulled off the 
road when the ramp up to I-70 is just ahead? 
Why is she standing there gesticulating 
wildly? Hmmm. Perhaps having led me 
safely to I-70, she is planning to take up the 
rear. No matter, I am already ascending the 
ramp and bracing myself to merge into a 
flurry of wild traffic. Still shaking from this 


maneuver, I peer around to check out the 
road signs which, sure enough, proclaim I 
am safely barrelling along I-70 west. I-70 
west? Good God, I am traveling in the 
wrong direction before we've even gotten 
out of town. What to do? I pull over onto a 
long diamond-shaped strip between I-70 and 
an exit ramp, a suicidal location in the best of 
times, and look out to see a flushed and 
maniacal Marianne yelling things and point- 
ing ahead. Then off she speeds. It takes me 


several harrowing minutes amidst a cacoph- 
ony of horn blowing to ease my way back into 
traffic and drop down into a giant cloverleaf 
Td never seen before in all my time in Den- 
ver. Roads veer off in all directions and as I 
careen along I realize that I never really un- 
derstood what Marianne had said. So on I 
ride heading towards the Rockies. At length, 
the traffic thins and I courageously steer the 
van up a ramp, cross a bridge and, cutting in 
front of three cars, (that pause while their 
Occupants climb out to flip me the bird), 
coast down again onto I-70 now blissfully 
heading east. 

Where might Marianne be? I ponder this 
idly while now familiar landmarks sweep by 
and I snake again through the fearsome clo- 
verleaf, up an incline and past the ramp. 
where it all started. 

Not a good beginning. Worse, it means 
that I will sometime soon have to get off 1-70 
and call in. But not yet. So I roll along, now 
and then checking to see that the trailer is 
still attached until I remember in panic that 
I only have twenty dollars — not a lot of 
money when you're hoping to reach Kansas 
that night. 

T call Marlys from a truck stop on the 
plains. Not the first truck stop, it’s true, nor 
the second or third, but no more than forty 
or so miles outside of Denver. No answer. 
Next I call Hanne. No answer. I call several 
others. Last of all, and only reluctantly, I give 
in and call Michael, cringing over how he will 
savor this screwup for years to come. No, 
Marianne hasn’t cailed him either. Yes, he 
will call her folks in New Jersey. Yes, III call 
back in twenty minutes. 

Michael finds her on the steps of the now 
empty apartment sobbing uncontrollably 
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and says she blubbered, “I want a divorce.” 
Marianne denies this and claims she only 
said, “T'll kill him.” 

Meanwhile, having tanked up on what 
little diesel oil twenty dollars can buy I am 
back on I-70 once more and watching the 
needle flicker down towards empty again 
when Marianne catches up, flashes her lights 
and signals me to pull over. 

Marital harmony restored and back on 
the highway, I am thinking about U-Haul’s 
claim that the van “rides on air.” That may 
beso under normal circumstances, but what 
with hauling 15 years of back issues, the 
office and house furniture, the Club's li- 
brary, etc., the van is massively overloaded. 
Rolling over a pea-sized pebble in the road 
is a teeth-jarring experience, something like 
hitting a loose railroad tie. 

The first weigh station is coming up. 
Large signs warn all trucks (regrettably, not 
just certain commercial big, heavy truck 
trucks, but all trucks) to pull over. Do Ihave 
tostop? What to do? Opinions back in Den- 
ver differed. Someone thought they’d make 
me unload the excess weight, store it and 
pick it up later. Another thought I might get 
away with paying a whopping fine. Several 
counseled stopping. Others advised playing 
dumb and whizzing by. I incline toward the 
latter view unless, of course, there’s a cop in 
the road directing trucks into the weigh sta- 
tion. 

Seeing no cop, I lumber by, hunched low 
in the cab, and spend the next 60 miles peer- 
ing into the rear view mirror for a posse. 
Some weigh stations are blessedly closed. 
Why? I never find out. Others are clearly 


open for business and every truck in sight is 
pulling over. It’s hard to be inconspicuous in 
a huge van hauling a car. I never stopped for 
any of them. I still harbor a special fondness 
for Ohio. All the weigh stations in this civi- 
lized state were closed. 

We spend the first cold night on the road 
in Goodland, Kansas where, you may as well 


know right off, we lost Esme, my cat and 
feline companion of 13 years. How we lost 
Esme is a matter of dispute. I’m prepared to 
swear in a court of law that Marianne never 
said “Don’t let the cat get under the bath- 
room sink.” But even assuming she did, why 
not? Who could have possibly guessed that 
the small opening behind the pipes opened 
into a virtual mine shaft leading God knows 
where or that Esme would pick this particu- 
lar time to go down it. But down she went 
and emerged no more. Of course we waited. 
After all she was my cat. But how long can 
you wait for a cat in Goodland, Kansas, with 
1600 miles to go and Esme with a reputation 
for disappearing for days, even weeks on 
end. 
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Several hours later and back on I-70, still 
grieving for Esme, my attention wavers 
briefly. Was I entirely in my lane? Who can 
say. All I know for certain is that a MON- 
STER Semi-trailer WHOOOOSHED by, 
quite possibly carrying a load of magnets 
because, sneer if you will, I felt gripped by a 
mysterious force field. As it fishtailed dan- 
gerously close, it scraped off my rear view 
mirror. Not nicked it. Not crumpled it 
slightly but SCRAPED it off entirely leaving 
behind the twisted frame. 

Driving blind on I-70 is no joke, especially 
when you're being followed by an hysterical 
wife who's suddenly lost all confidence in 
your ability to drive anything, a spouse, who 
saw it all, and whose only response to your 
close encounter with death was to demand 
to know what you were doing in the wrong 
lane and why on earth you steered into that 
truck. 

Down the road a ways I switch the mirror 
on the right side to the left. This calms my 
frayed nerves somewhat. At least I can see 
the convoys of speeding tractor trailers bear- 
ing down on me from behind. Of course, I 
am giving them a wide berth now, hugging 
the guardrail and using the shoulder as my 
own private lane. Still you’d be amazed how 
many left hand exits there are off I-70. With 
no right rear view mirror, it’s a breeze to get 
off the road. To get back on is a horrible act 
of blind faith. 

Morning rush hour, the sun slanting in 
ur eyes, we approach the outskirts of Kan- 
sas City. All goes well at first. Up and down 
we go, weaving through the city, with Mari- 
anne out in front to navigate. So what went 
wrong? “I just got pushed over”, said Mari- 
anne, later, after we shot down a ramp into 
some ratty part of the city and after several 
hairpin turns, ended up ina huge, grungy lot. 
While she is explaining what happened a 
drunk in an old clunker with steamed-up 
windows unaccountably shoots across the al- 
most empty lot and smashes into her car. 
Think of the odds against this happening. 
How did we end up in this damned lot any- 
way? 

Later I make Marianne call U-Haul. It’s 
¢learly madness to be tooling around with 
one mirror. Loyally she lies about my little 
mishap with the mirror, matter-of-factly 
shading the truth so that I come across as 
fault free, even vaguely heroic. Aman comes 


to fix the mirror while I loiter at a safe dis- 
tance to avoid explanations. 

It’s bitter cold in February in Illinois. 
‘That’s why the trucks leave their engines on 
all night belching brown smoke in the frosty 
air. This way they don’t have to worry about 
starting up in the morning. I turn the ignition 
on this fine morning in Illinois. The engine 
lurches spasmodically, then dies. I have Mar- 
ianne call U-Haul again, which leads to a 
fight, which results in my standing on some 
principle or other and refusing to get into her 
toasty car. By the time the U-Haul man ar- 
rived I am contorted from the cold and near 
death. He switches the batteries and hands 
over some additive which he claims will keep 
the engine from freezing up. 

If you don’t own a dog you can have no 
idea how many hotels, motels, even shabby 
little inns pride themselves in strictly enforc- 
ing a no-pets policy. To sneak the 87-pound 
Mona into a motel we’d park blocks away, 
sign in and later smuggle her in under cover 
of night. Unfortunately, we hit upon this 
clever strategy late in the game. In the begin- 
ning we'd arrive at some motel exhausted 
and hungry. Mona, who'd been lying prone 
for seven hours would choose this particular 
moment to bob up and make eye contact 
with the innkeeper. He’d be shaking his head 
before Marianne got out of the car. It’s truly 
remarkable how many motel proprictors 
just happen to be looking out the window 
when you drive up with a big dog in the back. 
Why? They'd be better employed making 
the beds, fluffing the towels, balancing the 
books or something. 

There were mysterious signs all along I- 
70 but perhaps the strangest was an orange 
one requiring all trucks to get into the left 
lane. No explanation. No reason why. Just if 
you’re a truck, get into the left lane. Obedi- 
ently I swerve into the left lane next to an 
ominous concrete road divider which leaves 
precious little road to drive on. It requires 
the split-second reflexes of a jet pilot to nav- 
igate along the narrow stretch of concrete. 
And on it goes mile after endless mile with 
other occasional orange signs reminding 
you that all trucks should get into the left 
lane. Cars speed by on the right. I stay on the 
left, mere inches from the concrete knife 
that could easily disembowel a truck. Why 
the left lane? Trucks pass and eventually I 
notice they are all staying in the right lane. 


TRAVEL 


ALTERNATIVES 


Transitions Abroad, the original 
magazine for socially responsible 
travel, details the alternatives to travel 
as a tourist. Be a Third World ser- 
vice volunteer, join a research expe- 
dition, find a short-term job or in- 
ternship, enroll in a foreign univer- 
sity or take a professional seminar or 
hobby course, plan your own kind of 
African safari, stay with local fami- 
lies, meet the people—not other 
Americans—and travel for less. 


9 


S6-page Guide to Overseas Opportunities. & 
2 Bill me. 


Ql Send Catalog of International Resource Guides 
plus 15-year Index to Back Issues $2 postpaid, 


Name. 
Address. 


(oe a 
TRANSITIONS ABROAD” 


[Dept. TRA + P.O. Box 3000 + Denville, NJ 07834] 


_ 
THE LIMA TIMES 


Every week... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite B-6 
Lima 18, Peru. 

Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 


Peru’s Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of Lima Tours SA 
Belen 1040, Tel: 276-720 
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Finally I am the only one driving in the left 
lane. I switch. I’m a law-abiding citizen but 
I'm not a German. 

What's left to tell? The daily bouts with 
paralytic fear, the terrifying, impersonal 
menace of large trucks, the all too real pros- 
pect of untimely death in a cornfield in the 
heartland of America, vivid visions of fire- 
balls, the awful moments of cringing terror 
followed by heady high spirits, even riotous 
hilarity after a particularly close call? 

I should mention the gerbil. The lone 
survivor of three original gerbils, Marianne 
was against bringing it East. I was for bring- 
ing the gerbil. Hell, we were taking every- 
thing else. Why not a gerbil? 

But, no go. On a particularly cold day in 
Denver Marianne deposits the harmless lit- 
tle rodent outside the back door and closes 
it. The gerbil, if you don’t know, is a desert 
animal and asks for nothing more than the 
hot sun and a withered root, 

So what is a gerbil doing in an aquarium 
on the front seat of the van heading east? 
Marianne had relented. Fully expecting the 
wee animal to scramble off and expire from 
exposure she rashly promised to spare it in 
the unlikely event it was still there when she 
looked out again. A half an hour later she 
looked out. It is gone. Three hours later she 
looks out again. It’s back, curled up in a 
mason jar. 

‘The first night on the road we smuggle 
Mona into the motel, then Esme tucked in 
my jacket and finally the gerbil. But with 
Esme gone, we get lax. Later on we bring in 
Mona but the gerbil . . . it sometimes got left 
in the cab for an hour or two. J bring in the 
gerbil. Marianne refuses. Once it was left out 
all night. Still I’m proud to say the gerbil is 
still shredding paper and burrowing in the 


fluff when we pull into Ithaca, It even sur- 
vived a week in the basement. Then it died, 
I think from the indignities of the journey. 
By rights our trials should have ended 
when we got to Ithaca. They didn’t. Parked 
in front of the new house, I saunter out to 
unload a few necessary pieces of furniture. 
Removing the lock, I pull up on the door, It 


rises three inches and jams, The whole cargo 
has shifted and is now pressing against the 
door. I confirm this with several mighty but 
futile tugs, the last of which doubles me over 
in searing pain. My back wrenched, in agony, 
badly rattled and slightly crazed by this latest 
setback, I latch onto a desperate solution. 
Indian Creek Road slopes down to our 
house. Backing up the van several hundred 
feet I shift into first, then second, third and 
am clocking 35 mph when I slam on the 
brakes forty feet in front of the house. The 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


VENEZUELA 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan* 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 

Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 
1-800-999-0558 


truck shudders. Nothing. No matter. I back 
further up the hill and am going 45 when I 
hit the brakes. The tires squeal. All very 
dramatic, but. . . Nothing. OOOOKAY! 
This time I am clipping along at 55 and won- 
dering if I might be overdoing things when I 
stomp on the brakes. The van lurches up on 
its front wheels and nearly flips over onto the 
roof. The door pops open. God Damny! I 
hop out, go to the back and look inside. 
There is three feet of new space that hadn’t 
been there when we left Denver. 

Total damage assessment. Gone: 
Marianne’s jewelry, stashed for safety in an 
old ski jacket and overlooked in a bunch of 
clothes Marianne donated to the Salvation 
Army. Gone: one exceptionally comfortable 
waterbed with the very latest model of baf- 
fled mattress, to say nothing of other valu- 
able pieces of furniture jettisoned while we 
were still trying to fit everything into one van. 
Costs: several hundred dollars for countless 
U-Haul boxes, $917 rental for the first van, 
$700 miscellaneous moving expenses. Addi- 
tional Costs: $500 plus for rental of the sec- 
ond van plus the driver's expenses and $300 
plus for his return ticket to Denver. Major 
damage: self regard and wife’s esteem. Shat- 
tered: physical health. Severely rattled: 
mental balance. Missing: one cat of inesti- 
mable value. Dead: one gerbil. 

Things are expected to look up if the 
exterminator can get rid of the carpenter 
ants that are eating our house. 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each 
additional word is 25 cents/issue, Subscribers/non-Members, 25, 
‘cen word, Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 32 must be 
received by July 31, 1992. 


RESEARCH 


IGUANA RESEARCH —Nood cena aural and op 
tive breeding of iguanas to bel topical rainforest. 

info or Ron. Bockhold 23$ Adantielsland Noch Miami Beach, 
Florida, 33160, 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on Ecuador: people, customs, 
personal experiences, photographs, anything unusual, Compensa- 
tion, Contact: Russ Mathena, 250 Fairmount, #127, Oakland, CA 
‘611. 


FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic info. on sites for ob- 

serving feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Caribbean lamin- 

108. Keith Bildstein, Dept. Biology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
29733, (03) 328-2111 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women who partic- 
ipated in the conquest of the New World. Would appreciate any 
information or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 River 
Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113, (804) 379-2544 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


‘ADVENTURER(S) wanted for Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, Antarctica, 
Babia Peninsula, Patagonia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
‘nd the Guianas. Contact: John Rashak, P.O. Box 393, White- 
hhouse Station, NJ 08889 (908) 534-5882 


NEED FOURTH PERSON (male) for driving trip (2 vebicles) 
from USA to Tierra del Fuego. Depart early "93? Serious inquiries 
‘only, Mary (407)-636-2256, 


CLASSIFIED 


TRIPS 


ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thr pine 
Salta and Jujuy amidst exuberant founa & flora living with Indi 
No Cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 
399, (4400) Salta RA, or call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030, 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking, climb- 
ing, adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20-A The Oval, Hat- 
rogate, HG2 9BA, England, Fax: Ultrasonic 0423-530026, 


YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE ip Lima. I will show you around, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish lessons, ete. Contact: 
‘Tino Guzman, c/o SAEC Lima, (5114) 314480, 


CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834", Normal and Polish Glacier 
routes, Over 1M yeaa experience in the Andes, Climb Ojos del 
Salado 22,572" in N, Chile. Mountain biking, biking, and skimoun- 
tancerng tips in Patagonia, Custom trips evalble. Contact: 
Rodrigo Mujica, AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, Box 2071, 
Valdez, AK 99686 (907) 835-4976 Fax: (7)835-5261. 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, anos, 
and Orinoco River; day tours and longer excursions. We are the 
oldest tour copany in the region. Write for more information: 
Pepe Jaimes, TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44 Puerto 
Ayacucho, Territorio Federal Amazonas, Venezuela, Tel: (048) 
21700 oF fax (048) 21600, 


LEPSSWAPTUNESI! Musiclover would like o exchange inte 
eating cassettes (rom South America (or elsewhere). Weite to 
Karen Landmann, 151 St. George St. #304, Toronto, Ontario 
MSR 2L9, Canada 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will 
buy or possibly trade, James V, Pavish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker 
Heights, OH 44122 


WANTED: Skiing ot telemarking partner/s in chile for July-Sep- 
tember. Write: Cassie Paterson, 500 W. Hopkins, Aspen, CO 
81611. 'm open to other adventures too. 


LOOKING FOR introductory book on Yucatec Maya language. 
Can be in Spanish. Contact: Dwayne Shreve, 739 Union Church 
Rd, Elkton, MD 21921. 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized exeur- 
ions into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowl- 
eee guide. Contact: Luis A. Garela, P.O. Box 247, Tena, 
suador, 


BELIZE! Explore jungles Mayan rung and remote ropieal i 
lands, Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere's largest reef, 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483, 


INDIVIDUALIZED tours in South America, Don'tlet your trip 

be spoiled by some 75% @&! travel agency! Contact: Pieter Van 

ae Llico 968, Santiago, Chile, (56)(2) 229947, Fax (56-2)- 
i 


SEEKING SAEC membersin New York City area who would like 
{o get together and talk about adventure trips made in countries 
such as Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, ete. Contact: Jo (212) 818-1592 or 
Greg (212) 431-4469. 


GOINGTO ELMIRADOR, Guatemala, late May, 1992. Fivedays 
in Peten and relaxing for a week in the highlands. My sister and I 
can include up to two reasonably robust companions for the trip. 
Easy-going, with some equipment preferred. Contact: Dwayne 
Shreve, 739 Union Chureh Rd, Elkton, MO 21921. 
PHYSICIAN, experienced, certified, wilderness medicine, out- 
doorsman, soloed Alaska Brooks Range, Central America, 
SEEKS ANDES EXPEDITION; times flexible, terms negotiable. 
For resumé, write SAELC. in Ithaca, NY USA, or tel: (215) 
967-5818, 


DRIVING VAN in Mexico & CA. Beaches, parks and archi 
ture. Interested? Contact: Frank B. Dilaurs, 15451 N, 2nd Pl, 
Phoenix, AZ 85022, (602) 866-8679. 

MOUNTAIN BIKING, camping, bicycling S.A. from South to 
North in late 1992. Interested in seeing natural areas and national 
parks in South America and would lke to contact someone who 
thas done this. Also interested in cycling companion. George W, 
Lindley, 1019 Charleston West Dr,, Indianapolis, IN 46219 


21-YEAR OLD male secking M/F companion (or parvall of trip 
throughout S.A. Start mid-July in Beuador, to Patagonia and up 
Brazilian coast for Carnival. Flexible itinerary, Call Yuval at (213) 
ANL89TS, 


PHOTOGRAPHER would like to join group to Eeuador/Bolivia 
in July/August. Interested In photographing indian culture, dress, 
Nijole Kudirka, (212) 674-27% 


PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American addicts, seek- 
ing other SAEC members in Boise, Idaho area, Contact Jake or 
Carolyn Henderson (208) 465-0819. 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS—bave fun: send for Florida 
‘Triathlon Schedule. Also seeking S.AJC.A. Site/Support for In- 
ternational Race, Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr. #3L, 
Boca Raton, FL 33487, 


PLANNING MOTORCYCLE TRIP around Chile and Argen- 
tina from 11/92 thru 2/93, Must have own motorcycle. Contact: 
Darin (508)487-234 v, message. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


‘THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA guides, Panet’s HONDURAS AND THE BAY 
ISLANDS, Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 
(US/Canada) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out- 
‘ofprint. By appointment & mail order; write or call for listing. 
Jobn B. Kline, 1270 26h St, Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 
444-3388, 


COLLECTION OF SPANISH MUSIC on cassette. Folk- 
lorie/popular music. $2 each or $25 for 15 or more tapes. R. 
Bradour, Box317 Grand Mound, lowa $2751. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America. Art, archaeology, early. 
travels, Indians, Out-of-print books. Free catalog. Flo Siver 
Books, 8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260, 


‘ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat, 
Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each, Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 
1, Berkeley, CA 94704, Free Catalog. 


LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 
catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, 
B.C, Canada V4A 3H1 


‘THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discrim- 
inating readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. 
Send $18 or 8issues (oneyear), or $3.50 fora sample copy to:'The 
Bloomsbury Review, 1028 Bannock St, Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on 
lost cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle IL 0919. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations 
‘with English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén 
Starr, P.O, Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596, 


TATINAMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics 
—Free list of 700 titles, Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America—Anr, archaeology, early 
travels, Indians. Outof-print books. Free catalog, Flo Silver 
Books, 8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260, 


‘TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America's best stock of books/maps 
on Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! 
World Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 
1G3 Canada, 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. The 
‘most complete work on Spanish verbs available. Charts with con: 
jugation models forall Spanish verbs, regular and irregular. Span- 
ish-English and English-Spanish verb list. More than 4,500 Span- 
{ah infinitives and more than 5,500 irregular Spanish verb Corms. 
3360 pages. A publication of Iowa State University Press. Special 
price, Only $6.00, shipping and handling included (USA), lowa 
residents add 4%, House Enterprises, PO Box 12872, Ames, lowa 
50010, 


OUT-OF-PRINTAND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural bistory, 
archaeology, history and many other subjects of Latin America, 
Free catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P,O.Box 2100, Val- 
ley Center, CA 92087-9998, (619)749-2304, 

CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, 
MD 20740, Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports, $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US 
add $3 for postage. 


FRENCH GUIANA: Participate in a botanical collecting expedi- 
tion in the heart of a pristine rainforest. Two weeks in September 
& October, $1,695, INFO: C. Gracie, The New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx, NY 10458; (212) 220-8647, 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio CA, 
Honduras's adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian 
naturalist guides. Cambio C.A.. (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, 
‘Tegucigalpa, Honduras; FAX 011-504-44-4045, 


POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November through 
ill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 


AMAZON RIVER ADVENTURE. Personal and affordable 
‘Amazon river and jungle expeditions! Special discount for Club 
Members. An adventure for both seasoned travelers and begin- 
ners, Seven days on the river and in the jungle, three days in 
Manaus, Brazil, only $895 (rt air not included). Flexible itinerary. 
Experience typical Brazilian food and bilingual guide. Special cus- 
tomized expeditions available for scientific research groups. Pre- 
vious jungle experience and language skills helpful but not essen- 
Ua Limitedto 1Opeope Call orwrite or afree info pack and 191 
expedition schedule, Contact Kathi at Navigations & Expeditions, 
Box 1432, Denver, CO. 303-252-4872 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Wantto get into the Andes? MOUN- 
'TAIN MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979, 
MOUNTAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. AvSW, Seattle, WA 98136 
(206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


ADVENTUROUS TRIPS in the SA Andean countries. Trek, 
‘limb, mountain bike, oF just travel over impressive geographical 
‘and cultural areas, Choose between exploring valleys, i 

tain ranges, lakes, beaches, deserts, jungle, arc 

and typical villages, or climb a huge peak (s 
climbing parties). As fora FREE brochure; Javier Oballe, Tunsbu 
Expediciones in Peru, Tel: (014) 469475 or Fax: (014) 475295. 


CHILE—A WORLD OF WONDERS and beauty, Journey with 
the experts to this country of striking, contrasting scenery, High- 
lights include the Atacama Desert, San Pedro mummies, lunar 
landscape, and breathtaking night skies. Easter Island, its archeol- 
‘ogy and mysteryis contrasted with a cruise aboard the Skorpias on 
the calm, clear waters of Chilean fjords set among glaciers, water- 
{alls, and endless green forests. Outstanding seafoods superb wine 
among other exotic dishes. From Miami, Feb, 13Mar. 1, 1992 
$3,979 all inclusive, For more information and for reservations: 
Holbrook ‘Travel, Inc., 3540 NW 13th St, Gainsvile, FL 32609, 
1-800-451-7111, 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMS 
INS,A. - Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call 
Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.- 
Fri, 10A.M. -4 P.M, MST, (308) 443-0660, 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — Raft the Tono 
River of join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog 
‘Southern Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193, 

UPPER AMAZON, Travel by double-deck River Boats, 
thatched-roof Expedition Boas ot air conditioned Jungle Steam- 
cers. Meals, transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, 
(800) 423-2791, (800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada), 


moun- 
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HOTELS, LODGING 


HOSTAL SAN SEBASTIAN in the old part of downtown Lima. 
Recommended backpackers place. Single $7, double $10, triple 
$1350, dormitory $4, Address: Jiron Ica, 712, Lima, Peru. 10% 
SAEC member discount. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to bike the Inca Trail, Machu Piccbu, 
or Secred Vale, the ALBERGUE in Ootaytanbo 8 
delightful place to stay. $7 per person, minimum 4 people. Meals 
tvalatle Resrvedoes Lisesiours Fora Harber 191 Plas de 
‘Armas, Cusco, Peru, Tel: 231178, fax 236229, 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality pits and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, send a big 
'SASE with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 
Landquist, Encinitas, CA 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE Shipibo & Conibo Indian 
‘Art of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucalipa, Peru, or Telex PERU atten- 
tion telepbone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a women’s 


APARTMENTS TO RENT in (riendly, family-run botel Cen- 
trally located, laundry facilities, jungle/mountain guide services 
available. Approx US$S0/month. Oriente, Yaguachi 824 y Lions, 
Barrio E1 Dorado, Quito Ecuador, 593-2-546157. 

EDWARDS INN—Bxcellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant 
stay: panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous bot 
water, private/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. 
Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, Ancasb, Peru. (044)-722692 

LACASA DELA FELIZ BLIZA—lsabel La Catdlica 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: $93-2-233602. For only USS4 a 
night, a friendly place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry 
facilities, bot water and just 2 mins. walk from the Quito SAEC 
(Clubhouse, Cafeteria serves real coffee & fresh fruit pies 


ECUADOR'S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 

NAHUAZO jin Bafos on the voleano, Tungurabua offers com- 

tea ney [ea ‘atmosphere, personal attention. Via al Salado, 
el 740-315, 


BCUADOR Pepucte (lm. rom Ouvale, Lovely le rest 
rant called Aya Huma on the railway tracks near the waterfall. 
Vegetarian food & great pancakes. Also lodging available & 
rtesania worksbo} 

HOSTEL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ hostel in the center 
cof Lima. With belpful travel-agency Roma tours. Single: $7—dou- 
bles $12—tiple $17. Address: divon lea 326 Lim Tet: (014)- 
277516 oF 277572; FAX 00-51-34-326684, 


tive handicraft in Brazil Brochure, send long, 
3E to 7303 23ed NE, ‘WA $8115 USA. 
LANGUAGE 


WANTED: Audio-Forum/Foreign Service Institute program- 
matic Spanish course(s). Send full description and price to C. 
Camper, P.O. Box 8 Colstrip, MT $9323. 


SEEKING INFORMATION on bang-gliding and paragliding in 
‘South America. Contact Joachim Krenn, Steirergasse 13, A-8750 
Judenburg. Austria, Europe. 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCI- 
ATION (ASATES) — gives all kinds of tourist information you 
‘may need when traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, 
accommodations. Contact: ASATE], Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 
(1005) Buenos Aires, Argentina, Telex 18522 CECBA-AR, 
FAX: 54-1-334.2793. 

EXPERIENCED official tourist guide. Recommended by SA. 
Handbook. Best value and information on archaeological sites 
around Tryjillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna 
Capac $42, Trujillo, Peru, Tel: (O44) 243347. 

SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life's most exciting adven- 
tuire—ROMANCE! 1,000's of young, preity So. & Cent. Ameri- 
canas seek lifemates. Send S.AS.E. for free info. to: INTL 
FRIENDS: 444 Brickell Av.:Suite$1-140(SA); MIAMI, FL33131, 


LEARNSPANISH and vacationin Cuernavaca Mexico. Intensive 
Spanish classes, 2 weeks $220. Live with Mexican family or in 3 
dormitory, $5-518/day. Contact: Experiencis School, Patricia 
Damron, POB 1812, Anthony, NM 88021. Phone/Fax (915)886- 
802 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
‘magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creck 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School ‘Los Andes’ in 
‘Quito, One-to-one teaching, any level, very reasonable prices, 
‘great people. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian families. For 
detailed info call Susanne (206) $27-5640. 


SPANISHIN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA Individ- 
alized instruction, family living, Daily activities: excursions, 
eldtrips, rainforest expeditions, lectures, cooking weaving les- 
sons. CASA,1022 St Paul Ave., St. Paul, MN $5116; (612) 690- 
oni. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Spanisb 
‘courte for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or 
small groups; start when you get there. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be ar- 
ranged. Contact: Beverty Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal $10, 
Huaneayo, Peru. Tel (064) 237-063 or 222-395. 


HOSTAL “LA CASA DE MI ABUELA® Your bome in 
Arequipa, where you can relax in our beautiful garden. Rooms 
ith pea bath bungalows with Kitchen: Hlpulstaflinfo abou 
tours, Reservations: Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. 
Tel: (054) 241206, 


ALANDALUZ— Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre works 
‘with Organie/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropriate technol 
of/Architecture, Excellent homegrown food. A rarity anda treat! 
Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador, 


COZY APARTMENTS in a private house. Family x 
comfortable, safe nice and quit locauon, Very faendly, Ea 
speaking owner. Price (rom $15-$30 per nightper apartment. With 
cooking and laundry facilities. Please contact Jose Luis for reser- 
vations: Fr. de Paula Ugarriza, 727 Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel: 
(S1-14)-441015, Fax: ($1-14)-467177 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; USS per 
night. CASAPAXI, Liico 968, Tel: (56-2)5229947 Fax: (S6-2)- 
5216328 One block east off METRO Departamental. 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: $73 species birds, 1,150 but- 
terflies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado. For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima, Tel: 31-6330, Fax 
(051-14-328866, 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033. 
Located in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single 
Room $15, Double $20, Includes breakfast. English spoken. 


INNYC stay in my house $20 per night — Carey Express Airport 
‘Bus ($4) to my clean safe house. Tom: 718-658-1444. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 
ARTESANIAS INTT CHUMBI. Sells unique handmade belts, 


B 
the main plaza in liumin, $ km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, 
Ecuador, 


INDIGENOUS DRUMS and chyth instruments. Looking for 
examples and resources for purchase or background material. 
Recordings also of interest. Contact: Richard Whetstone, 3339 
Raleigh, Denver, CO 80212. (303) 455-3123, 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian bandi- 
‘rafts, Specializes in Sbipibo. 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, 
CO 8024, Tet: (303) 457-8390 

RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weav- 
ings. alpaca rugs, crystals, spberes, amethysts, wholesale. 12189US 
1, Norh alm Beac, FL 33408; Tel: (407 627-15 or 1-800-527- 
4367. 

SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and prim- 
itive painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. Opportunity 
foryouto aid unknowns and developing painters. Individuals only. 
No crafts or tourist art. Send alides/photos and questions to 
‘Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. 
(212) 884-8658, 


Spanish classes only $2 per bour. Teachers can speak English and 
are Mlexible regarding hours and location of classes. Contact 
Ramiro Pesantez, Benavides 351, Quito, Ecuador. Phone: $93 (2) 
565-628. 10 minute walk {rom SAEC in Quito. 


ETC. 


POSITION WANTED — Conservationist secks position with 
environmentally-active organization in Brazil or Central America. 
Fluent in Portuguese. Contact Jenifer Blomquist, do SAEC, 
Ithaca, NY. 


‘SAVE BIG MONEY (o many destinations in Latin America — 
Fly as a courier! Quito $200 r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 rit 
‘Santiago $350 r/t; and many others available in TRAVEL UN- 
LIMITED, a monthty newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom ai 
travel as a courier, Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to: 
Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058, 

EXCITING RETAIL SHOP in progressive suburb of DC forsale. 
Eight years and growing. ArvCrafi, imporVUSA, events and 
gallery. Creative partnership considered. Ric Simmons, (301) 270- 
0138. 


HP-28S/HP-48SX PROGRAMS, compute DR, record sight data, 
Prompt start inputs, plot LOS dinply fx Arinautal aa 
nacneeded. Either program (specify) $18US postpaid. Documen- 
tation included. Box N, SAEC. Ithaca, NY. 

SIERRA BACKPACKS in different sizes, moneybelts, neck 
pouches, briefcases, biking: bags, duel bags, ete. Letus knowwhat 
youneed andwe'll make it. Also repairs. Contact us when in Peru: 
Av. Brasil 1803, Lima, Tet: 634722 


‘Seck suggestions for slow river for peaceful kayak trip through 
Pristine jungle anywhere in S.A. Have 5 weeks, 2 people with 
folding kayak (no whitewater, please). Bard Dichiman, (419) 335- 
0063, 


‘COLOMBIA: Publisher preparing new comprebensive encyclo- 
pedia seeks collaboration with individuals interested/knowledg- 
able about Colombia. Any information to share? IMA, Box 991, 
Myrtle Creek, OR 97457, 


NEED PICTURES/INFORMATION on Puguio, Dept. 
“Ayacucho, Peru, to share with our Peruvian son. Write/call Betsy 
‘Swartz, 4 Duke St, New Freedom, PA 1739, (717) 235-3745. 
LAND FOR SALE on island of Guanaja, 30 miles off mainland 
of Honduras. 10 acres w/ coconut & fruit trees. $00 ft of sandy 
‘beach. Electricity. $60,000, For further information contact: Mary 
Monterroso/O.J. Gould, Sandy Bay, Roatan, Honduras. Phone: 
(from U.S.) 011-504-451263, 

SEEKING INFORMATION BOLIVIAN NATIONAL 
PARKS—Ulia Ulla, Sajama, Beni, ete. Reports on conditions, 
‘wildlife, protection, appreciated. Gregory Frux, 84 Forsyth Street 
28, New York, NY 10002-5128. 

‘TEACH INSOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of open- 
ingg in American overseas and international schools, send SASE 
to Ted Viaux, 15P Orchard St. Wellesley, MA 02181. 


FUNDACIONJATARI: Andean Education and Research Foun- 
dation. Working in Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, 
community development and provide scholarships to'indigenous 
children, Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion 
Jatari, 1113 Guerrero St, San Francisco, CA 94110. 

SPAIN—FREE RENT in a 15th century farmhouse in exchange 
for caretaker, restoration work; 1 hour from Barcelona, Med, Se 
Contact Gary Angel, Apartado 9503 Barcelona, Spain Tel (011- 


343) 2100-10-10, 
BD. 
| Yes, Ithaca. 
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FOREMOST LEADE 
IN ECOTRAVEL 


Authentic nature and 
culture explorations to 
premier parks and wildlands 
of the world for active and 
discerning travelers. 


upporting conse 
a through the 
Earth Preservation Fund. 


tion 


Call for free color catalog. 


1-800-345-4453 


3516 NE 155TH, STE WT 
SEATTLE, WA 98155 
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The upper Amazon basin is another 
world, deep, dense, mysterious... 
even to those who know it. 

Filled with a thousand varieties 

of lush plant life, strange and exotic 
animals and primitive Indian 

cultures, it is an untouched, 
unexplored, undiscovered jungle area. 
In this wild environment, Yumbo Indians 
tend to their daily needs, talking to their 
chief while your guide translates. 
Women weave baskets or fishing 

nets from materials provided by their 

J jungle habitat, men carve out boats 
eines and paddles with native skill. Families mold 
their survival out of this difficult environment. 


The next time you travel, 
choose ECUATORIANA, 


cad . raids 
= the national airline 


ECUATORIANA 
For information and reservations call 1-800-ECUADOR 


Order Form 


Fa a nn ena a 
1 ' 
‘ Quantity Item # Item Name Price 1 
H Membership ' 
ay 
Give the gift of Membership to a loved one, a ; 
1 friend, to yourself, or to your whole family. See 1 
1 page 54 for a partial list of the benefits. d 
| Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add i 
1 USS5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 1 
7 shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other for- 1 
1 eign countries, add $6 for surface shipment of 1 
1 magazine, $15 for air shipment. : 
1 
1 Regular uss30 O Couple uss4o 0 1 
| Contributing sooO = Couple soo 0 4 
1 Supporting $120 = Couple $180 S Subtotal : 
1 Life $600 Couple $900 * In Colorado add 3% ‘s 1 
1 Afterlife 6,000 C1] Couple $9,000 1] fo esi ia Deserta (CO resieats only) ' 
' Subscription only $18 O twoyears $30 0 Postage & Handling ' 
1 Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- Please check the Membership 1 
4 counts or use of Club Services. appropriate boxes: roan 4 
H Postage & Handling a New address i 
i New Member or Subscriber 
i - 277-048: ' 
. 1-(607) 277 8 C1 Renewing, Membership # y 
! Domestic Orders O Don’t exchange my name with other organizations ’ 
| Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to i 
1 which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. Visa/MasterCard (for orders of US$15 or more): . 
: $75.01 to $100......$6.50 
1 $100.01 to $150.....$8.00 oe 
H Expires: Signature: ' 
1 1 
1 When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 1 
Tbottags ey Handling. ‘Air Delivery by UPS Blue Ser- Or call 1-(607) 277-0488 to order by phone! 4 
' vice, or by First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, ' 
| add $5. Next Day Air (Continental U.S. only), add $12. : 
. Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. Ordered By: 4 
‘ . Address: y 
: Foreign Orders 4 
' Ityour order is to be sent outside the US. and you are | City/State/Zip: i 
ing by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface 
aes Tivoli eid the Sones eosuea ts your credit | Telephone: ' 
1 card. 1 
1 z Desh z 1 
f Sip a Rae el Ac ae aniye Ship To: (only if different from “Ordered By” above) i 
1 and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a 1 
1 bank with a U.S, office or include a $5.00 processing fee. Name: 1 
1 1 
1 idiresa: 
' To help us serve you better... SHIRES H 
1 Please let us know which items you would like us to City/State/Zip: i 
1 carry in our catalog. All suggestions are welcome. 1 
| Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; | tems: ; 
1 US$10.00 minimum. 1 
a 1 
t The Fine Art of Giving For New Members: 1 
' Send a Gift ee ceca or ie catalog Profession/Interests: i 
to the persor a 
i ropes cn the leas Sa sap haan fo Ship ‘Send payment in U.S, dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
1 to” section to the right. South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Rd., Ithaca, NY 14850. hi 
ee COSC S SSS Ser em ae eos Seas ee SS Sense = S456 66 Se Se see es alt 
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Through a stroke of immense good fortune, your Club is sitting on a stock 
of Loren MclIntyre’s now out-of-print Exploring South America (list price 
$40), the most splendid collection of photographs of South America ever 
assembled in one book. Buy this beautiful book now for only $25 and benefit 
from the Club’s special post-Christmas pre-Easter sale: with each book 
purchased, you will receive your choice of a FREE CHULLO, HAND- 
KNIT BERET, or BAMBOO RECORDER, 

Find this splendid book anywhere else at a cheaper price and we'll send 
you a CHULLO, HAND-KNIT BERET, or BAMBOO RECORDER free. 

Order two copies of Exploring South America, yours for only $50, and 
receive two CHULLOS, two HAND-KNIT BERETS, or two BAMBOO, 
RECORDERS. 

Order three... 


you get the idea. 


rowling the 
ike deserts 
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sshinds, forest, 


4 million photos 
continens; McIntyre has capto: 
ofthe Guajira peninsula, loopir 
uh America is divided intaseven paris—Amazon, Andes, desert, gt 
Iidians, and fost empires, ... A brilliantly realized work 
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